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There is mission that is not ecumenical. We speak of ecumeni- 
cal mission and mean by it mission that is complete—it is parRied 
out “‘at home” and in the uttermost parts of the earth. It is 
conducted within the framework of the world Christian com- 
munity and has constantly before it the unity that belongs to 
Christ’s church. § There is unity that is not ecumenical. Ecu- 
menical unity always has mission as its end. It is unity seen in 
the context of embracing within the church’s life the rich diver- 
sity of all the earth’s peoples. This is the sum and substance of 
ecumenical mission. To be in ecumenical mission is not to sug- 
gest that any Protestant church in its missionary outreach can 
be am ecumenical mission. The fullness of the word ‘‘ecumeni- 
cal” precludes this. Being in ecumenical mission means being 
part of a trans-national and trans-denominational worldwide 
mission. § For North American missionary agencies, being in 
ecumenical mission means acknowledging that a denominational 
foreign mission board sending white missionaries to Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America in the traditional way, and thinking solely 
or primarily of extending its own denomination, is obsolete. The 
day for racially and denominationally limited missions has past. 
Ecumenical mission involves the realignment of a part (the 
denomination) in relation to the whole (the church). It is as 
simple—and as profound—as the shift from a denomination’s 
saying “our mission work” to its saying ‘our share in the Chris- 
tian world mission.” 


—W. RICHEY HOGG, in One World, One Mission, 
published recently by Friendship Press, New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Religious Barriers Are as Bad as Any 





R. C. Segregation 


Roman Catholic Archbishop Ritter of 
the diocese of St. Louis, Missouri, in a 
surprise move issued an order directing 
all Catholics under his jurisdiction to 
boycott non-Catholic colleges and universi 
ties. 

In a democratic country such as ours 
where we should all live in harmony on 
an equal basis with our friends and neigh 
bors of all faiths it is regrettable that the 
leaders of a particular chureh find it 
necessary to “build a wall” around thei1 
people and isolate them from their Protes- 
tant neighbors. More “iron curtains” are 
constantly being built to separate Catho 
lics from Protestants . . . Catholic schools 
Catholic colleges, Catholic Boy Scouts, 
Catholic war veterans, Catholic labor 
unions, Catholic hospitals. . . . This list 
is endless. There is no organization or 
activity that does not have its Catholic 
counterpart. 

Many Catholics are opposed to this ever 
expanding segregation policy, but the 
threat of retaliation in the form of ex- 
communication from their church forces 
blind and unquestioned obedience to any 
order given them by their superiors no 
matter how much they destest it. 

Unless our Roman Catholic friends in 
the St. Louis area display a little back- 
bone and courage and rebel against this 
senseless and un-American segregation 
policy it will no doubt be extended to cov- 
er all Catholics throughout the country. 

There will always be an element of dis 
trust of the Catholic church in America 
as long as it retains its foreign control, 
but most of this would disappear if our 
Catholic neighbors would be permitted to 
associate with us on terms of social and 
religious equality. 

After all why is it any worse to segre 
gate people who are of a different color 
than it is to build a wall around certain 
people who belong to a different church? 
It is hoped that this un-American and 
undemocratic segregation policy will not 
be extended. 

JACK Opom. 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 


T-and-C Pastors 


This will be of special interest to pas- 
tors of town and country churches. 

The first Pan-Presbyterian National Con- 
vocation on the Church in Town and 
Country will be held at Central Presby 
terian Church, Louisville, Ky., on Novem 
ber 1-3, 1960. On the first day the emphasis 
will be “The Town and Country Church 
in the American Scene.” On the second 
day the emphasis will be “The Town and 
Country Church in the World Scene.” 

Effort is being made to obtain names 
and addresses of every pastor serving a 
town or country church, and an invitation 
will be sent each one to attend on a schol 
arship providing meals, registration, and 
an allowance toward room expense. Thess 
invitations will be mailed, together with a 
copy of the program, registration card, and 
an acceptance form, about the last of Au- 
gust. 

We want to invite erery town and coun 
try pastor to this convocation. If for some 
reason anyone is overlooked and does not 
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receive an invitation by September 1. 


please write me and ask for a registration 
card and acceptance form. 

JAMES M. Carr. 
341-B Ponce de Leon Ave. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Call Me “Mister” 


In reference to your editorial on ‘De- 
gree Mills” (June 27), I would like to add 
that our own colleges should tighten their 
evaluation of what and who should be 
honored by a D.D. I would like to suggest 
that our church papers carry the citation 
along with the names of those who are 
granted such degree. Often one wonders 
what is that extraordinary accomplish- 
ment or wisdom which is singled out for 
such a particular recognition. 

Enclosed I send you a clipping to cheer 
your heart.* The man who signed the 
request (H.C.K.) is a Presbyterian elder 
and has the rare virtue of modesty in ask- 
ing that he still be called “Mr.” in spite 
of two honorary degrees. Perhaps you 
could forward the clipping to the pastor 
to whom Mr. J. Herndon McCain referred 
in his letter to you (OUTLOOK, March 
30, 1959). As you remember, the said 





pastor was in a great quandary as to the 
proper method of printing his new degree 
of D.D. 

WILLIAM D. Bonts. 
Austin, Texas. 


*NOTE—In Texas Ecumenical Action, the 
executive secretary of the state council of 
churches, Harold Kilpatrick, wrote ‘Call 
Me Mister’: 


‘. . . The honcrary degrees are deeply 
appreciated as recognition of the office. But 
to wish to be called by his first name or as 
‘Mr.’ is not false modesty on the part of the 
TCC executive. He just does not want the 
Council constituency to expect too much 
from him.’ 


Chaplains’ Addresses 


Please note that all chaplains in the 
armed services have the same address in 
the alphabetical list of ministers and li- 
centiates in the 1960 Minutes. Due to the 
constant changes being made by chaplains 
when transferred it was decided to use 
this method. It should be understood that 
only First Class mail will be forwarded. 
Anyone wanting current addresses may 
receive this information from Rev. James 
J. Alexander, 341 Ponce de Leon Avenue 
NE, Atlanta 8, Ga. 


GEORGE E. StTRATMAN, 
Assistant to the Stated Clerk. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


UPUSA SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST LED 
BY N. Y. STATE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Presbyterian high school seniors in 
New York State ran ahead of all others 
in the fifth annual National Presbyterian 
Scholarship Contest sponsored by the 
UPUSA Board of Christian Education. 
Out of the 50 winners from nearly 2,000 
applicants, New York Presbyterians 
numbered eight, followed by six from 
Pennsylvania and four each from Iowa 
and California. 

Scholarship awards range up to $1,000 
and are based upon financial need as 
well as scholastic ability, leadership in 
school, church and community, and char- 
acter. 

Preliminary tests are taken in October, 
with semi-finalists selected on the basis 
of their scores in College Board tests. 

rhe twenty colleges chosen by scholar- 
ship winners include: The College of 
Wooster (Ohio) 8, Occidental ( Calif.) 
6, Wilson (Pa.) 5, Macalester (Minn.) 
+; Lafayette (Pa.), Muskingum (Ohio), 
Westminster (Pa.) three each; Grove City 
(Pa.), Hanover (Ind.), Maryville 
(Tenn.), Park (Mo.), Trinity (Texas), 
two each; Beaver (Pa.), Carroll (Wisc.). 
Coe and Dubuque (Iowa), Lewis and 
Clark (Ore.), Tulsa (Okla.), Tusculum 
(Tenn.), Whitworth (Wash.), one each. 

The winners are as follows: 

Constance Bartlett, Syracuse, N. Y.;: 
James E. Bridges, Webster, N. Y.; Janet 
Cavins, Paris, Ill.; Jo Anne Clark, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Linda Ray Cross, Kansas 


City, Mo.; Judy E. Evans, Henryetta, 
Okla.; Ann Francis, Clarksburg, W. Va.:; 
John Garrett, Monett, Mo.; Hubert W. 
Gerry, West Orange, N. J.; Alan D. Ham- 
ilton, Hutchinson, Kan.; Elizabeth A. 
Hastings, San Rafael, Calif.; Vern E. 
Heeren, Red Bluff, Calif.; Richard H. 
Hunter, Indiana, Pa.; Ralph J. Kelsey, E. 
Pembroke, N. Y.; Sally L. Kennedy, Al- 
lentown, Pa.; Carol J. Kientz, North Ar- 
lington, N.J.; Betty M. Ladd, Culver City, 
Calif.; Herbert C. Lyon, Galesville, Wis.: 
Jo Ann McNaughton, Indiana, Pa.; Susan 
J. Monk, Johnstown, Pa.; Jean J. Nar- 
quini, Monaca, Pa.; Byron A. Nichols, Pen- 
dleton, Ore.; Carol J. Patterson, Spring- 
field, Mo.; Diana M. Pearce, Elmhurst. 
Ill.; Carol R. Polivka, Bellaire, Ohio; 
James O. Prochaska, Dearborn, Mich. 

Also: William W. Quick, Jr., New York, 
N. Y.; Susan K. Quigg, Kansas City. Mo.; 
Albert S. Randall, Amarillo, Texas: Thom- 
as D. Rarich, Merrick, N. Y.; Lois M. 
Rennie, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Carol V. 
Rice, Seattle, Wash.; Louise M. Rosen- 
kranz, Baldwin, L. I., N. Y¥.; Priscilla D. 
Schroeder, Paterson, N. J.; Sarah L. 
Shane, Abington, Pa.; Mavis K. Sigwa!t. 
Wall Lake. Iowa; Kathleen V. Slocum 
White Bear Lake, Minn.;: Nancy C. Sparks. 
Tulsa, Okla.: Janel E. Sparling, Pasadena. 
Calif.; Marle D. Stanley, Tulsa. Okla.; 
Heather M. Swan, Buffalo, N. Y.; Peter E. 
Tichenor. Davenport, Iowa: Charles A. 
Turner, Dubuque, Iowa: John C. Watson, 
Riverside, Calif.: Barbara G. Werner. 
Wilmington. Del.; Warren C. Wiggins, 
Plumville, Pa.; JoAnne H. Winney, Wil- 
mington, Del.: Victoria A. Yarger, Rapid 
City, S. Dak.; Carolyn A. Zanger, Miami, 
Fla.: Martha J. Zimmerman, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e MEMBER CHURCHES of the World 
Council of Churches contributed or 
pledged $4,305,249 for special World 
Refugee Year projects proposed by the 
Council. e THE JAPAN INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY has re- 
ceived a personal gift of $250,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller, 3d, toward con- 
struction of a new library. John D. 
Rockefeller, 4th, was a student at the 
JICU for two and a half years before 
returning to his studies at Harvard... . 
e BisHop Ortro Drse.ius of Berlin- 
Brandenburg has sent a circular letter 
to all ministers in his diocese answering 
charges of anti-Semitism and pro-Nazi 
activity leveled at him by the anonymous 
editor of the publication called Dibelius 
Speaks. . . . @ THE PROTESTANT “di- 
lemma” caused by Federal grants or loans 
to church-related colleges and universi- 
ties, hospitals, welfare agencies and oth- 
er institutions was discussed at the recent 
meeting of the National Council of 
Churches’ Committee on Religion and 
Public Education where it was pointed 
out that such grants or loans endanger the 
historic Protestant position of church- 
state separation, which opposes tax money 
support for religious institutions. : 
e BIBLE INSTITUTES and colleges in the 
U.S. and Canada now total 232, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by the Ac- 
crediting Association of Bible Colleges 
in Ft. Wayne, Ind. The survey indicated 
that at least half of all missionaries from 
North America have received preparation 
in a Bible institute or Bible college... . 
e AMERICAN UNIVERSITY in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has received a grant of $174,- 
700 from the Lilly Foundation of In- 
dianapolis to underwrite national and 
international distribution of its films of 
its highly successful television courses on 
the Bible. ... e New York City’s Riv- 
erside church has been granted an appli- 
cation for a new FM radio station... . 
e THE 5,000 PHILANTHROPIC founda- 
tions in the U. S. A. contribute to religion 
less than 5% (about $28,065,000) of the 
grand total of $625,000,000 distributed 
during an average year, according to the 
Foundation Librarv Center in New York. 
Of the grants to religion in one year the- 
ological seminaries receive 44%, church- 
es 26%, church-related schools 9%, wel- 
fare programs 6% and ministers 5%. 
Among the different fields in which the 
grants are made, religion gets next to 
the smallest amount, with government 
agencies and institutions coming in last. 





New Orleans Presbyterians 
Urge Public School Stand 


The Presbytery of New Orleans has 
adopted a unanimous resolution calling 
upon the governor and the Orleans Parish 
school board to “use every expedient at 
their command to keep the public schools 
open.” 

The session of the Oak Park church 
in New Orleans, where William A. Cros- 
land, Jr., is minister, has called for the 
creation of a program by proper officials 
to assure the opening and permanent 
operation of public schools there and 
throughout the state. The resolution de- 
clared that members of the session: 


“ 


. . can no longer avoid taking issue 
with those who seemingly unknowingly 
aid and abet the destructive forces that 
threaten us, and that as a responsible 
agency of a Christian church, with a duty 
to serve our members in our community, 
we would like to go on record as stating, 
with full knowledge of the alternatives 
facing us, we regard as our primary con- 
sideration the preservation of a system of 
uninterrupted public school education for 
Orleans Parish, and for the State of Loui- 
siana.” 


The resolution stressed the consistent 
belief of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
and its support of public education, de- 
claring: 

“We are appalled at the absence of 
leaders in our citizenry speaking out in 
behalf of the preservation of the most 
vital aspect of our democratic way of life 
—public education.” 


Six Months’ Receipts 
Indicate General Gains 


Half the year’s een reported 
by Presbyterian, U. S., agencies through 
June 30 show increases over last year 


for all but one board (A&R), as follows: 


ANNUITIES AND Re ier (Atlanta), $149,- 
191 (last year, same time, $152,235); 
29.3% of the budget (last year, 29.9%). 

CHRISTIAN EptucaTion (Richmond), 
$181,910 ($167,847); 20.4% (19.9%). 

CuurcH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $402,637 
($395,065), 20% (21.6%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), 
($279,223); 20.8% (20%); INTER-CHURCH 
AGENCIES, $6,106 ($5,932), 25.8% (25%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $1,786,926 
($1,736,521) ; 39.4% (38.3%). 


$294,420 





NEXT ISSUE—Special 


The August 22 Outlock will be the annual 
issue saluting this year’s Presbyterian theo- 
logical graduates—an issue to keep for ref- 
erence, with lists of these graduates and their 
places of service, plus many helpful features 
addressed to them. 





Congo Mission to Make 
Decision on Returning 


With reports that all Presbyterian, 
U.S., missionaries to the Congo were safe, 
the Board of World Missions at its sum- 
mer meeting is now asking all mission- 
aries who remained in Rhodesia, just 
south of Congo, to meet to consider pos- 
sible steps to re-open the Congo stations 
when the situation becomes more quiet. 
They are asked to evaluate the possibility 
of reoccupation of the stations within 
three months, the advisability of placing 
a large number of the missionaries to 
Africa on furlough immediately, and 
whether it seems wise to withdraw all 
missionaries from Africa pending stabili- 
zation of the Congo situation. They are 
also asked to consider maintaining a task 
force close to the border, ready to re-enter 
the Congo. 


Three Are There 

Except for missionaries returning to 
the United States from the Congo, all 
others were reported to be in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, except L. A. Mc- 
Cutchen, who, on his own volition, was 
remaining at the American Embassy in 
Leopoldville. It was also reported that 
Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley Smith (a phy- 
sician and a nurse) were asked to remain 
in Leopoldville along with Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen to consult with United Nations 
and Congo Protestant Council personnel 
about emergency medical relief for the 
Congo. 

In Leopoldville alone, it was reported 
that more than 400 Belgian doctors had 
been forced to leave, with the result that 
not one doctor remained for the African 
population between the inland capital 





KENTUCKY SYNOD 
HITS SELMA GROUP 

At the recent meeting of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Synod of Kentucky it con- 
demned the publications and activities of 
the Selma, Ala., group known as “Pres- 
byterian Laymen, Inc.,, describing it as 
“a front group of unknown person or 
persons with the intent of causing dis- 
sension within our membership.” Any 
members of this group, the synod said, 
“should know that any grievances they 
have can be resolved through overtures 
of their presbytery to the General As- 
sembly.” 

The synod appealed to its constituents 
to give undivided support to all boards 
and agencies and all duly elected and 
appointed leaders of the church. 








and the sea. The three American mis- 
sionaries, with other U. N. and Congo 
Protestant Council personnel, set up an 
emergency medical dispensary in the of- 
fices of a Protestant book store and pub- 
lishing house in Leopoldville. 

Approximately 40 missionaries have 
returned to the U. S. and another 56 mis- 
sionaries and children were already here 
on furlough when the disturbance came. 

New missionaries now studying in Eu- 
rope in preparation for Congo service are 
asked to remain in Europe until later 
decisions are made. New missionaries 
planning to sail to begin European studies 
in late August are to proceed as planned. 

Homer T. Rickabaugh of New Castle, 
Pa., who has just completed a three-year 
short-term appointment, was named as a 
missionary to Korea. The 48 new mis- 
sionaries appointed this year compose the 
second largest group in the church’s his- 
tory, ranking next to 1950 when fifty 
were appointed. 


Korea Reconciliation 

An appropriation of $11,000 to con- 
tinue the work toward the reconciliation 
of contending factions of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea was voted. S. Hugh 
Bradley, field secretary, reported that the 
Korean mission had rejected angry de- 
mands by the National Association of 
Evangelicals group that Presbyterians, 
U. S., missionaries abandon their posi- 
tion of neutrality and arbitration between 
the two factions and support the NAE 
splinter group. 

Reports showed that relief supplies 
sent to Chile through the denominational 
department were valued at $111,027, with 
more than $20,000 spent for emergency 
purchases. 

The appointment of Langdon M. Hen- 
derlite of the North Brazil mission as the 
coordinator of mission work in the new 
Federal District of Brasilia was ap- 
proved, along with proposals that each of 
the three missions in Brazil associate 
itself primarily with one of the three Bra- 
zilian seminaries, giving financial sup- 
port and personnel as needed in each 


case, 


Suit Filed to Keep 
College in Raleigh 


A “friendly suit” against the Synod of 
North Carolina is to be filed by the con- 
gregation of First church, Raleigh, N. C., 
with regard to Peace College. The svnod, 
rejecting local opposition, has voted that 
Peace, Flora Macdonald, and Presbyte- 
rian Junior colleges shall become the 
Consolidated College in Laurinburg, N. 
C. Repeated legal steps were taken in 
efforts to keep Flora Macdonald out of 
the merger. 

The suit authorized by the Raleigh 
congregation will seek a declaratory judg- 
ment to determine its presumptive rights 
to the college. The First church once 
owned the school, later relinquishing part 


4 





of the operating control to five North 
Carolina presbyteries. The presbyteries 
later surrendered control to the synod. 
Raleigh opponents of the merger argue 
that there was a written stipulation that 
Peace College would revert to local con- 
trol if operations were ever suspended in 
Raleigh. It is argued that the merger 
is equivalent to suspension. 

Estimated value of the college, includ- 
ing endowments, is $500,000. 


Women’s Birthday Gift 
For Stillman: $170,298 

The annual birthday gift of the Wom- 
en of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
amounted this year to $170,298. A check 
for this amount was presented at the an- 
nual Montreat Women’s Conference to 
President Sam Burney Hay of Stillman 
College. It will be used for the construc- 
tion of a new classroom building, to be 
named for the late Alex R. Batchelor, 
who was for some years secretary of the 
Division of Negro Work for the denom- 
ination. 

North Carolina women contributed 
$22,956, followed by Texas with $22,260. 
Mississippi women led in per capita gifts 
with 65 cents, for a total of $7,913. 

The 1961 offering will go for Christian 
literature, one-half for publication of 
literature in the Tshiluba language in 
the Republic of Congo, and one-half for 
Chinese language literature for the new 
Chupei Bible School in Taiwan. 

In accepting the check, Dr. Hay de- 
clared that the denomination has given 
more than $1,500,000 to Stillman since 
1954. 

Ten leaders of Presbyterian, U. S., 
Women’s Work from the past thirty years 


NEW MISSIONARIES—Following a training period in the Institute for Outgoing mis- 


participated in the formal opening and 
dedication of the new $50,000 Wins- 
borough Building at Montreat, N. C., 
during the annual Women’s Conference. 
Miss Janie W. McGaughey, former ex- 
ecutive secretary, spoke on the heritage 
of women’s work, and Miss Evelyn 
Green, the present executive, stressed fu- 
ture hopes. 


NEW JERSEY SYNOD 


PRINCETON, N.J. (RNS)—A_ three- 
year capital funds campaign for $1,570,- 
000 has been authorized by the Synod of 
New Jersey, United Presbyterian Church, 
USA. The drive is scheduled to begin 
next Jan. 1. 

Largest objective in the campaign is 
$685,000 to erect a science building and 
a new men’s dormitory at Bloomfield 
(N.J.) College, a synod institution. 

Other goals include $500,000 for new 
church development and extension and 
$350,000 for the purchase and improve- 
ment of a camp at Johnsonburg. Esti- 
mated cost of the campaign—$35 ,000—is 
included in the overall figure. 

In approving the campaign at a meet- 
ing here, the synod rejected a proposal 
that the body construct a $624,000 nurs- 
ing home. 

All 425 synod churches and their 199,- 
182 communicant members were urged to 
“assume their fair share” of the goal. 


Louisiana: $241,921 


Presbyterians in the Synod of Louisi- 
ana have currently subscribed a total of 
$241,921 to the capital improvement fund 
of Austin Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary. 





sionaries at Montreat, N. C., 42 new appointees were commissioned there in an early 


August service. As shown above, they are (front row, l. to r.): 


The Herbert H. Sisks 


(Brazil), the Earle D. Roberts (Brazil), Mrs. Linnie George (Brazil), Dr. and Mrs. 


A. T. Trimble, Jr. (Taiwan). Second ron: 


The Lawrence H. Richards (Iraq), the 


Carl J. Hahns (Brazil), Rebecca Glenn (Brazil), Mary Lee Smith (Brazil), Mrs. E. G. 
Cochrane (Brazil), Nancy Woodell (Congo), the John H. LaMottes (Congo). Third 
row: the Adger McKays ( Mexico), the James B. Moores (Japan), Pansy Duke (Brazil), 
Ann Broom (Taiwan), Mary Kay Kepler (Taiwan), the Robert Ethridges (Brazil), the 
John R. Crawfords (Congo). Fourth row: The David Hamiltons (Mexico), Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert L. Goette (Korea), Clarence G. Durham (Korea), Donald Watt (Brazil), 
the Vincent Stubbs (Japan), Barbara Taggart (Mexico), the Dean Tuttles (Congo). 
Fifth row: Esther Rice (Taiwan), the Reuben B. Sules (Brazil). 
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@ A query to pastor-seeking churches and to 
church-seeking pastors: Must it be bigger to be better? 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
BY LATERAL MOVEMENT 


By HOWARD L. HAMILTON 


TOPIC OF conversation among 

many of our ministers today con- 
cerns itself with new concepts of the 
ministry. The same kind of inquiry is 
going on, I discover, in nearly all profes- 
sions and among the leaders of business 
and industry. It is true in the field of 
education. But nowhere do I find more 
real concern for vocational objectives 
today than in the ministry. 

These probings of the goals and the 
objectives of what men are doing as their 
chosen vocational activity are certainly 
worthy of the time and energy spent upon 
them. The writings developed by such 
men as Niebuhr, Blizzard and many oth- 
ers have caused a great many ministers 
in the several denominations to give 
thought to what is expected of them and 
what they expect to achieve in their 
career within the ministry. 


The Word Is Image 

There are certain descriptive words 
which catch the imagination from time 
to time and it becomes very popular and 
desirable to use them when addressing 
one’s peers. A few years ago, every speak- 
er at an educationacl meeting had to use 
the word, dichotomy, at some time in his 
speech, whether he knew what it meant 
or not. In the church about five years 
ago everything had to be undergirded. 
And now our vocabulary is incomplete 
if we fail to use the word, image. These 
are good words and perfectly proper to 
use, even though they take on the aspect 
of being a fad which loses its force and 
dies out after several months or years of 
use. 

It is my intention to discuss our now 
popular word, image. All of us are read- 
ing and listening to what is being said 
about “The Image of the Ministry.” 
Thus we are giving consideration to the 
basic concepts and the functions per- 
formed which set the vocation of the min- 
istry apart from other vocations and 
which lend to it a status and an aura 
which makes it attractive to the ordained 
and the unordained alike. 


Status-seeking is a popular pastime 
everywhere in the world. 


All of us want to be thought of in a 
favorable light, so we almost instinctively 
try to do those things and say those things 
which will be pleasing to those with 
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whom we associate. 

To be popular, to have a charming per- 
sonality, to win acclaim has become a 
necessity if we are to be acceptable to the 
American Image of Success. The Amer- 
ican Image of Success is well recognized 
by almost all Americans. It may have 
had its basic development in the popular 
youth literature at the start of this cen- 
tury to be found in the writings of Hora- 
tio Alger, Jr. It is found today in pub- 
lications like Fortune, Business Week, 
Forbes, etc. 


If we examine the American Image of 
Success today, we find that it is filled 
with quantitative evaluations. It is in- 
herent to the career of a politician that 
he shall have the “most” votes. Success 
in business or industry is largely deter- 
mined upon the size of a man’s salary 
or the amount of power he can exert on 
the affairs of the corporation and the 
control of the most proxy votes. 

The word “outstanding” is very de- 
scriptive of our concept of success in 
America. For the theatrical vocation, one 
must have his or her name in lights and 
if the name is above the name of the 
theatrical production that person is still 
more successful. However, bit parts are 
necessary for achievement on the theater’s 
ladder of success. 


The Disaster of “Failure” 

Failure to achieve success in a per- 
son’s career within a certain span of 
years often proves disastrous. If you do 
not believe me, consider the tremendous 
number of people of moderate circum- 
stance or position whom you know who 
feel frustrated. What about the number 
of ulcers, heart attacks, and the great 
growth of neurotic and psychologically 
maladjusted people? Why have tran- 
quilizers and sleeping pills become so 
popular? A book such as The Organiza- 
tion Man becomes a best seller because 
it reflects the attitudes and viewpoints of 
millions of people who see in the charac- 
ters a reflection of themselves. 


Keeping up with the Joneses has 
thus become a form of mania which 
affects most of us. 


These things may be true of business 
and industry and in the professions of 
law, politics, medicine and engineering, 
but are they true of the run-of-mine 
Americans? Are families affected? Mar- 
riages certainly do not go on the rocks 


because of this image of success, or do 
they? Do we depend on public transpor- 
tation to get to and from our work as 
our forefathers did or must every family 
have at least one automobile but prefer- 
ably two or three or more? Do your 
children demand that there be a television 
set because all the neighbors have one 
and other families require a set for each 
member so that each may have his pre- 
ferred program? 

No one doubts the value and the en- 
richment that gadgets have given to our 
lives and the release from drudgery that 
labor-saving equipment has provided. But 
have we not been sold a bill of goods by 
our advertisers and the easy-credit ar- 
rangements? Are the false promises and 
enticements that are being used to get us 
to buy inferior products leading to a 
moral decay? Are elements of fraud in 
the warranties of sale leading to a full 
moral acceptance of the legal doctrine, 
“Caveat emptor” (Let the buyer beware), 
thus establishing an easy acceptance of 
lowered standards? Those who are most 
proficient in cheating and getting away 
with it become wealthy and accepted as 
the “successful” people. Not all are 
guilty of such behavior, but there are 
fewer protests heard and the climate is 
milder for those who can claw their way 
to the top by chicanery, mischievousness 
and skulduggery. Is this the American 
Image of Success in 1960? 


Letters from “‘Complainers” 

This may be the way of some business 
and some professional men, but of course, 
it does not describe the hallowed “call- 
ing” of the ministry! Maybe, but that’s 
not the way my mail reads! I am in- 
creasingly amazed at some of the things 
I see and hear from ministers in our de- 
nomination. We have a great group of 
complainers these days. Many frustra- 
tions are apparent. And money and pres- 
tige and power are some of the strongest 
roots feeding these frustrations of our 
brethren. 

When we examined the causes of these 
frustrations among our ministers, we 
found that all of us, ministers and lay- 
men alike, have contributed to the es- 
tablishment of these evils because we 
have accepted the American standards of 
success as a measuring stick to judge a 
minister’s work and achievement. Since 
we are all a part of the culture of Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world, we find that 
these values are the ones we best under- 
stand and are easiest to use. 








Whom do we consider to be our most 
successful ministers? 


Do we not get a bit envious when we 
compare our lot with some of those whom 
we consider more successful? What do 
pastor-seeking committees look for? I 
can tell you. The fact is, ministers and 
laity alike are using quantitative evalua- 
tions. The size of the salary, the plush- 
ness of the manse, the fringe benefits, the 
size of the membership, the size of the 
church school, the size and newness of 
the buildings, the quality of the equip- 
ment, the number of new members, per- 
centages of growth, the size of the budget, 
the number of people in the multiple 
staff; all these measurements we use and 
to them we point with pride. 


The Pyramid 

Careers might be likened to a pyramid. 
There must be many people involved to 
justify calling a particular field of work 
a vocation. The best example I can give 
is the military career, of which I am best 
acquainted with the Navy. The ultimate of 
success in the Navy is the Chief of Naval 
Operations, a five-star Admiral. There 
is only one of these at any one time and 
he holds the job for two or three years 
at or near the close of his military career. 
For every five-star Admiral there are 
about four or five four-star Admirals. 
There may be as many as ten Vice Ad- 
mirals and there are probably fifty to 
sixty Rear Admirals. But there are six- 
teen Captains for every Rear Admiral, 
several Commanders for every Captain 
and so on down the line. There are thou- 
sands of Ensigns and Junior Grade Lieu- 
tenants at the base of the naval officer 
pyramid. To progress to the top requires 
real ability, a large amount of luck and 
sometimes knowing the right people. The 
success of those at the top usually de- 
pends upon their leadership but also the 
loyal support and encouragement of those 
below them in rank who make up the 
pyramid structure. 

The same picture prevails in most vo- 
cational career structures. What happens 
to those who are passed over for promo- 
tion and preferment? Disappointment? 
Of course! Futility? Sometimes! Disil- 
lusionment? To some degree! Bitterness ? 
In some cases! Many recognize in their 
classmates and confreres their proven 
ability and their superior performance of 
duties. Those embittered ones rarely 
have such insight. 

Many, therefore, find solace in some 
place where thev find themselves, and 
where they do what they know they 
can do and find contentment in fulfill- 
ing well their obligation. 


I am not trying to suggest that ambi- 
tion is vicious, for each person must grow 
with experience and knowledge and ma- 
turity. This requires continuous study 
and the discipline of daily work. Move- 
ment in a career can therefore be lateral 
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as well as vertical and it can also have 
the dimension of depth. 


New Evaluators 

To measure a career with such dimen- 
sions, we need new evaluators or we must 
rediscover some which we have either 
discarded, forgotten or neglected. Would 
you be willing to be measured by ques- 
tions like these: 

Has this minister, during his service 
to the church, brought comfort to the 
bereaved? Has he brightened the outlook 
of the depressed folk in his congregation ? 
Has his counsel been good to those about 
to enter marriage and to those whose 
marriages are in danger? Have his teach- 
ing and his influence affected the chil- 
dren in the church school to the extent 
that they are able to lead upright and 
Christian adult lives ? Has the spiritual 
life of his congregation been improved 
during his tenure as pastor? What has 
been the spiritual impact of this church 
upon the ethical and cultural life of the 
community as a result of his leadership? 
Have his sermons inspired his listeners 
to a better wav of life? Can evidences of 
his spiritual leadership be cited? Does 
he ever dare to be prophetic? Is he a 
good moral example ? 

It is possible that answers to such 





questions would discover many ministers 
whose careers might not be spectacular 
but whose good works will live long after 
they have moved on. Some may have to 
prepare the soil where another may sow 
seeds and another may cultivate, but all 
will share the fruits of such labor, if by 
their good works the kingdom of God is 
advanced. 

We laymen must be able to perceive 
such marks of success in our ministers 
and you ministers must likewise look 
for the achievements in the spiritual 
life of your colleagues. 

So we may find that in our careers, 
the success to be achieved may not always 
be measured by moving to something 
which is bigger or higher or more lucra- 
tive or more spectacular. The challenges 
to be met may be where we are, or in a 
place similar to what we have had. Thus 
lateral movement is also growth if prop- 
erly measured. And career development 
in depth will also be achieved if we can 
establish for ourselves an image of the 
ministry with an abiding faith in our- 
selves, in our fellow men and in our 
God. Such inward satisfactions can be 
the natural result of the performance of 
a consciencious adherence to the ideals 
which originally called us to the church 
for our vocation. 


PROTESTANT SCOUTS HEAR DAHLBERG 
AT COLORADO SPRINGS JAMBOREE 


Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the 
National Council of Churches and pastor 
of the Delmar Baptist Church in St. 
Louis, Mo., was the speaker at the united 
Protestant service of worship at the Fifth 
National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts of 
America at Colorado Springs, Colo. The 
service was attended by 35,000 Boy 
Scouts and leaders. 

Thirteen religious services of all faiths 
were conducted so that all of the 55,000 
in attendance at the Jamboree had op- 
portunity to participate in religious ob- 
servances of their choice. More than 100 
clergymen of the various religious bodies 
served as chaplains, ministering daily to 
the spiritual needs of the campers. 

Franklin B. Gillespie, director of youth 
program of the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., and Protestant chaplain 
at the Jamboree, conducted the Protestant 
service. 

High Altitudes 


Speaking on the theme “High Altitude 
Religion,” with Isaiah 40:9 as his text, 
Dr. Dahlberg said, “I like high altitudes 
because they are clean, they are clear, 
and they bring us close to God.” 

The speaker pointed to Pike’s Peak 
which the worshippers could see in the 
distance and recalled that it was on this 
very mountain that Katherine Lee Bates 
stood when she was overwhelmed with a 
sense of the perfection of God’s gifts to 
her country and was inspired to write our 


patriotic hymn, “America the Beautiful.” 

‘“‘America sorely needs a good cleaning 
up,” Dr. Dahlberg stated. “God gave us 
a clean new continent. Our Pilgrim fa- 
thers gave us a clean new nation. Thanks 
to Hawaii and Alaska we now have a 
brand new flag with 50 stars. How proud 
we should be of it! Let us lift it high 
again, up where the clean winds blow. 
Let us honor it with clean speech, clean 
thoughts, clean hands, and a clean heart.” 

With 35,000 young men looking to the 
future in a space age, Dr. Dahlberg made 
a ringing call for Christian vocation as 
he fervently pleaded, “We need young 
men and women who ascend to the top 
of the mountain called Clear (referred 
to in John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress) 
where they can see far into the future and 
discern the outlines of a better world; 
a world of peace, a world of racial broth- 
erhood, justice, and faith. We need teach- 
ers, scientists, statesmen, ministers, mis- 
sionaries, journalists, and people in every 
profession who can see clearly, think 
clearly, and speak clearly, high above the 
smog of selfishness, hatred, prejudice, 
caution, and fear.” 

Reminiscing on his own experiences 
climbing Long’s Peak with his son, Dr. 
Dahlberg said, “There is something about 
a mountain—its quietness, beauty, and 
majesty—that makes us think of God. 
That must be the reason Jesus went so 
often into the mountains. He had high- 
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altitude religion. He could see beyond 
the mean little things that people quar- 
reled about and could think in terms of 
what God thought.” 


Higher Ground 


Dr. Dahlberg concluded with an ear- 
nest plea for the 35,000 boys and leaders 
to follow Christ: “Oh, Boy Scouts of 
America, I hope that you will always 
hear that Christ and obey him. Wherever 
you go with Christ, it will be high-alti- 
tude religion. He went up into the moun- 
tain to conquer his temptations. He went 
up into a mountain to preach the Sermon 
on the Mount to his disciples. He went 
up to the Mount of Olives and the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane to pray for strength 
to meet the cross. He carried his cross 
up Mount Calvary, and on that green 
hill far away, died for our sins. He went 
up to the top of a high mountain to 
ascend into heaven after his resurrection. 
I repeat, wherever you go with Christ 
you will have the experience of high-al- 
titude religion—a clean heart, a clear 
vision, and a spirit close to the will of 
God. Never be afraid of what is high— 
high thoughts—high ideals—high char- 
acter—high purposes. Be afraid only of 
what is low—low thoughts—low motives 
—low conduct. Live as sons of the High- 
est. Then your lives will be pleasing to 
God. Though you should live to be a 
hundred years old, far out in that century 
which will begin with the morning of 
2000 A.D., only forty years from now, 
you will still be able to sing: 

“T want to scale the utmost height, 

And eatch a gleam of glory bright; 

But still I’ll pray till heaven I’ve found 

‘Lord, lead me on to higher ground.’ 

Lord, lift me up and let me stand, 

By faith, on heaven’s tableland, 

A higher plane than I have found; 

Lord, plant my feet on higher ground.” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


Message from Roman Catholic Bishop 
Francois Charriére, of Lausanne, Gene- 
va and Fribourg, on the occasion of the 
First Ecumenical Youth Assembly in 
Lausanne, July 13-24, 1960. 


From July 13-24 the Ecumenical As- 
sembly of European Youth will be held 
at Lausanne. If the Catholic Church does 
not belong to the World Council of 
Churches, it nevertheless teaches that all 
humble and sincere efforts aiming at the 
reconciliation of all Christians are the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

Now, the Lausanne Congress gives us 
two reasons for encouragement. First of 
all, these are young people, who come 
together to contribute to Christian unity. 
When youth is enthusiastic for a great 
cause we should be wrong to despair for 
the future. 

Moreover the Assembly has chosen 
“Jesus Christ, the Light of the World” 
as the theme of its work. Thus the par- 
ticipants are centering their studies not 
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European Young People 
Call for Church Unity 


LAUSANNE—This generation of Euro- 
pean Christian youth—more than any 
other in post-Reformation history—is 
concerned with seeking ways to bring 
about the unity of the churches. 

To a greater degree than previous gen- 
erations have been, today’s youth are 
critical of their weaknesses and exas- 
perated by the divisions which separate 
Christians across denominational and 
confessional lines. 

This is the consensus of national ecu- 
menical youth leaders in twenty countries 
polled in a survey conducted in prepara- 
tion for the first Ecumenical Youth As- 
sembly in Europe held in July in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 

The youth leaders surveyed based their 
opinions on the responses from groups 
in which an estimated four to five thou- 
sand European youth studied the ques- 
tions of the church’s future raised in 
a 65-page pre-Assembly study booklet. 
The booklet is based on the Assembly’s 
theme “Jesus Christ—the Light of the 
World” and deals with concerns of the 
European churches in relation to the 
world and the European situation, to 
each other and in the local parish. Up- 
wards of ten thousand copies of the book- 
let have been issued in nine languages 
all over the world. 


Four Points 

Pastor Michel Wagner of Paris, secre- 
tary of the Assembly Preparatory Com- 
mittee, said the survey, which was made 
as a guide for Assembly leaders, revealed 
these main points: 

1. European youth are riding the crest 
of the wave of interest in church unity 
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on secondary questions, but on the central 
mystery of Christianity. 

For this reason we are taking advan- 
tage of the chance offered to us by our 
separated brethren to ask our own church 
members, and particularly those who be- 
long to Catholic Action, to put this ques- 
tion also to themselves: Is Jesus Christ 
really the Light who illuminates our life, 
personal as well as social ? 

In addition, all will be united in prayer 
with this whole body of youth. As we 
count on the intercession of all our broth- 
er Christians for the success of the future 
Ecumenical Council, in return we desire 
to commend to the Lord the work of those 
who, without making profession of our 
faith, are nevertheless seeking the unity 
for which Christ prayed. 

The Catholic population of Lausanne 
is asked to attend a mass to be celebrated 
on Wednesday, July 13 at 6:20 p.m. in 
the Church of Our Lady, to invoke God’s 
blessing on the work of the Assembly. 
(EPS, Geneva) 


which has swept the Continent since the 
end of the war. They feel “personally 
responsible” for healing the church’s di- 
visions. 

2. Many do not take seriously the rea- 
sons for confessional differences. They 
tend to believe that unity can be achieved 
“almost spontaneously” if there is suffi- 
cient goodwill on all sides, without real- 
izing the difficulties involved. 

3. They are critical of their own 
churches for not taking more positive 
steps towards unity and also for their 
failure “to practice what they preach” 
in some other areas of the ministry. 

4. They are more concerned than 
church youth of previous years have been 
with reaching their contemporaries out- 
side the church and are dissatisfied and 
often embarrassed by the churches’ fail- 
ure to do so. They think too many of 
the youth activities of the churches are 
a kind of “talking to ourselves.” 


Broad Cross-Section 

While not all of these conclusions are 
true of Christian youth in all European 
countries, Pastor Wagner said, they are 
significant because they represent the 
views of a broader cross-section of Eu- 
ropean Christian youth than previously 
had been polled. 

As the Assembly itself, the study 
groups surveyed were composed not only 
of students who have usually formed the 
largest part of church-sponsored youth 
conferences, but of young businessmen, 
housewives, white collar workers, labour- 
ers and others. 

The Lausanne Assembly was the first 
of a series of regional youth conferences. 
Similar meetings are scheduled in 1961 
in North America, in Latin America in 
1962, and for later dates in Asia and 
Africa. (EPS, Geneva) 


Former RC Priests Join 
French Reformed Church 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND — What be- 
comes of Roman Catholic priests who 
give up their religious vocation and leave 
their church? According to a group of 
former Roman priests now serving as 
ministers and laymen in the Reformed 
Church of France, a small number enter 
other churches but the majority seem to 
reject any church relationship. 

Noting that accurate information is 
extremely difficult to obtain, the former 
priests, meeting at Séte (Hérault) , France, 
estimated that between 1,000 and 2,000 
priests have left the Roman Catholic 
Church in France since the end of World 
War II. They indicated that an even 
larger number had given up the priest- 
hood during the same period in Italy, and 
a small number in Spain. 

The Séte conference, attended by some 
20 former Roman priests now serving as 
ministers or laymen in the French Re- 
formed Church, was called by French 
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Reformed leaders to consider problems 
involved in assisting former priests to 
adjust to their new way of life. Officials 
of the French Reformed Church say that 
more than 40 former priests have joined 
the Reformed Church of France either as 
ministers or lay members of congrega- 
tions. Another dozen are active in other 
Protestant churches, while others still 
have entered the Orthodox Church or the 
Old Catholic Church. 

Within the Reformed Church of France 
this group of former Roman priests have 
organized a fellowship of service to pro- 
vide assistance for ex-priests in need of 
spiritual or material help. They also pro- 
vide specialized information and _ theo- 
logical advice for the French Reformed 
Church in its effort to gain a better un- 
derstanding of Roman Catholicism, and 
assist the French Church in fulfilling its 
role in the current ecumenical situation. 

The Séte conference took steps to es- 
tablish better means of coordination in 
meeting the problems of former priests 
from Italy and Spain who seek refuge 
in France. At several points centers have 
been established to receive former priests. 

* * x 


Irish Presbyterians 


North India Union 
Not to Be Pressured 


BELFAST, No. IRELAND (RNS)—The 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, which 
spends about 100,000 pounds ($280,000) 
a year on missions in India, votes not to 
withdraw its support of the Indian Pres- 
bytery of Gujarat if and when the 
presbytery is integrated with the proposed 
new United Church of North India, 
which also would include the Church of 
England. 

After a more than three-hour debate, 
the Presbyterian Church’s General As- 
sembly decided 386-106 “‘not to use fi- 
nancial pressure” to influence the union 
plan in any way. 

The General Assembly has been se- 
riously concerned about the merger for 
some time because it would considerably 
modify the structure under which the 
Presbytery of Gujarat functions. 

In voting not to interfere in the inte- 
gration plans, the Assembly rejected an 
amendment sponsored by the Irish Col- 
eraine Presbytery which favored orderly 
withdrawal of Presbyterian missionaries 
and financial support if the union takes 
place. 

“The plan for union,” the amendment 
stated, “involves non-recognition of the 
validity of Presbyterian orders and sacra- 
ments and disloyalty to Presbyterian or- 
dination vows. It permits and tolerates 
unscriptural doctrines and practices and 
provides no _ constitutional safeguard 
that the new church should be or remain 
Reformed and Protestant.” 


In Eire, One Synod 


Grouping of all Eire presbyteries into 


a single synod was voted by the General 
Assembly as a means of strengthening the 
life and witness of the church there. 

The projected synod will not pass res- 
olutions of a political nature or approach 
the Eire government except through the 
Assembly’s Government Committee, ac- 
cording to the measure approved by dele- 
gates. 

While Dublin has a half-dozen flour- 
ishing congregations, Presbyterianism is 
falling back in the rest of Eire, which is 
predominantly Roman Catholic. In Cork, 
for example, the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion rarely exceeds 50 in one of the most 
imposing church buildings in the country. 
About 1,000 of the city’s 70,000 popula- 
tion are Protestants. 

Membership of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland dropped by 5,000 last 
year to 488,000, it was reported. Com- 
municants, however, increased by 1,269 
to 137,701. Sunday school pupils de- 
creased by 541 to 66,949. There are 444 
ministers in active service, 15 fewer than 
in the previous year. Presbyterians are 
concentrated in the six Ulster counties, 
and especially in the city of Belfast, 
where they are the largest Protestant de- 
nomination. 

French Reformed Synod 

Nuclear Weapons and 
oo . 

Nationalism Denounced 

TouLousE, FRANCE (RNS)—The Na- 
tional Synod of the French Reformed 
Church declared here that nationalism 
is not in line with divine teaching be- 
cause it opposes charity and justice. For 
the same reason, the 120-member synod 
also denounced nuclear weapons. 

Synod members issued the statement 
after discussing at length the theme, 
“Christianity and Nationalism.” They 
considered in particular the thorny prob- 
lem of Algeria, a highly controversial 
topic in France. 

They declared that in Algeria nego- 
tiation is preferable to war and said the 
church must not forget that reconciliation 
is an essential part of the gospel message. 

Several Protestant organizations have 
studied the Algerian problem carefully 
and will shortly publicize their general 
findings, it was reported. 

ASSEMBLY’S ACTION 
IS PROTESTED 


At the summer meeting of Central 
Mississippi Presbytery Albert H. 
Freundt, Jr., of Forest, declared his un- 
willingness to be bound by the recently- 
enacted “liberalizing”’ of the denomina- 
tion’s position on divorce and remarriage. 
At his request, this was recorded in the 
presbytery’s minutes, with several other 
members of the presbytery adding their 
names to the statement. At the October 
meeting of the presbytery a proposed over- 
ture to the General Assembly for a new 
study of the question of divorce and re- 
marriage is to be considered. 





FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e I am preparing to preach 
on the subject of repentance. The literal 
translation of this important word, change 
your mind, seems too mental, and even 
change your outlook conveys less than the 
force intended. I recall Macneil Dixon’s 
Gifford Lectures, The Human Situation, 
in which he says that the human mind is 
much more like a picture gallery than a 
debating chamber. What about this: To 
repent means to entertain a new picture 
of yourself? 


TUESDAY e Paul Holmer has defined 
theology as “thinking about everything 
as if God were real.” I like this, for it 
emphasizes the fact, often forgotten by 
zealous churchmen, that the object of our 
study is not the religious world, but the 
world, interpreted in the light of revela- 
tion. After all, there is not much point 
in being religious about religion! The 
Christian is not the man who is always 
talking about the Faith, but talking about 
everything else in the light of the Faith. 


WEDNESDAY e The value of new and 
more accurate renderings of the Bible is 
borne out by the careful translation of 
Ephesians 4:11: “And his gifts were 
that some should be apostles, some proph- 
ets, some evangelists, some pastors and 
teachers, in order to equip the saints for 
the work of the ministry... .” The cur- 
rent stress on the mission of the Laity 
has given us new eyes through which to 
read this passage (for translating the 
Bible is not simply a matter of linguis- 
tics; we may know the exact meaning of 
particular words and yet miss the thrust 
of the whole sentence). It has become 
apparent that the “ministry of the saints” 
includes both clergy and laity, and that 
the total work of the church demands a 
variety of gifts exercised by a variety of 
members. 


THURSDAY e We are hearing a great 
deal these days about group ministries. 
I suppose the most famous instance of 
co-operative work among ministers is the 
voluntary, friendly arrangement of Karl 
Barth and Eduard Thurneysen, who were 
neighbors in Switzerland. “We had the 
imperative need,” writes Thurneysen, “to 
discuss with each other in real brother- 
hood everything that was happening in 
church and world and the kingdom of 
God.” So they sent each other for criti- 
cism the sermons they had preached, ex- 
changed notes on sermons in prospect, 
mapped out common programs of biblical 
and theological study, and even published 
a joint volume of sermons. It raises the 
question in my mind: Are we ministers 
too individualistic in our preaching prep- 
aration ? 
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FRIDAY e Hurrah for women theolo- 
gians! Perhaps they will even yet revolu- 
tionize the theological scene? Professor 
Valerie Goldstein, has recently made an 
onslaught, from a feminine point-of- 
view, on the estimate of the human situ- 
ation made by certain contemporary re- 
ligious thinkers—all men. People like 
Reinhold Niebuhr, she says, have a ten- 
dency to equate sin with rebellion and 
self-assertion, and to identify love with 
selflessness. But this is typically male: 
women are far less driven by uncertainty 
and the desire to “‘prove”’ themselves than 
are men, and they are more closely re- 
lated to nature. For women, selflessness 
is not the whole of love, in fact too much 
selflessness is the characteristic feminine 
sin. So she calls for a revaluation of the- 
ology in terms of male and female ex- 
perience. 


SATURDAY e The theological student 
who came to see me this afternoon spent 
nearly two hours describing to me his 
“problem,” and appeared to be quite dis- 
concerted when I felt moved to ask, 
“Problem? What problem?” It seemed 
to me that he was merely describing the 
normal lot of any intelligent, sensitive, 
developing human being. Must we make 
a “problem” of everything? A “prob- 
lem” is something that can be solved, if 
only we know the right techniques, but 
the difficulty of being a genuine human 
being is a constant. 


SUNDAY e At the height of his pop- 
ularity, the troubadour-poet, Vachel Lind- 
say, made this entry in his diary: “The 
house full, the check promptly paid, 
everybody pleasant, and nobody giving 
a damn.” Many a preacher has known 
this experience! That was why it was 
such a pleasant change this morning to 
receive, not the usual vague compliment, 
but a practical suggestion from a parish- 
ioner on how the sermon could have been 
made more effective, with a hint to look 
up chapter 13 of John Steinbeck’s novel, 
East of Eden. 1 must do that! 
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From Wenatchee to King of Prussia 


from Ganado to Clearwater . . . and points in between. 


Pre-publication orders (up to early August) flooded our desks. 


When you think about it, it is a remarkable performance, for these 
pastors and church leaders were not told about a single feature in... 


Volume 15 of the 


GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK 


.. . but for 14 previous years they have found it to be an informative 
and inspiring gift to present to their young people—(1) those already in 
college, now before the fall term starts, and (2) those in high school, from 
now until next Commencement. Here the orders have come, like these 
samples, each one representing a single church in the city mentioned: 
Knoxville, Tenn. 50 Owensboro, Ky. 50 
Marietta, Ga. 50 Greensbcro, N.C. 100 
Orange, Tex. 50 Valdosta, Ga. 53 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 156 Waterloo, lowa 25 
Lorain, Ohio 62 Harrison, Ark. 30 
Greenwood, S.C. 50 La Salle, Colo. 30 
Ridgewood, N.J. 50 Ganado, Ariz. 30 
Tom’s River, N.J. 50 Horseheads, N.Y. 25 
Leesburg, Fla. 75 King of Prussia, Pa. 40 
Covington, Va. 50 Takoma Pk., Md. 25 

Wenatchee, Wash. 35 Asheville, N.C. 55 Crown Point, Ind. 20 

Lansdowne, Pa. 40 Ft. Worth, Tex. 50 ..andonandon.. 

These are enough to make it clear that this is an All-American Presby- 
terian volume, packed with information for young people, given by 
churches each year to their young people. 

We have a file full of letters, notes, billets-doux or what have you, 
telling: 

(1) How thrilled young people are to receive this gift from their 
churches; and 


(2) How gratified church leaders are at the eagerness with which 
the book is received. 


Solen, O. 50 copies 
Augusta, Ga. 60 
Indianapolis 100 
Santa Ana, Calif. 50 
Clearwater, Fla. 180 
Oklahoma City 75 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 75 
Orlando, Fla. 150 
Danville, lll. 75 
Evergreen, Colo. 40 


You deserve to know something of what is in Volume 15 for 1961—ready 
late in August, 1960: 
—An emphasis on Frontiers beckoning to young people today, with 
special words from 

Wm. Henry (Hank) Crane of the Congo 
Kenneth F. Morris, West Pakistan 
John G. Lorimer, Egypt 
Morris Pepper, Scottsboro, Ala. 


—COLLEGE BOARD (45 collegians) opinions on: 

Students and Politics Better Preparation 

Personal ‘’Acceptance”’ Summer Experiences 

The Campus Church Alumni Interference 

The TIME Problem 
—KENNETH J. FOREMAN on “Extra-Curriculars”’ 
—RUTH STRANG on ‘Reading More and Better’ 
—Questions and answers galore, dealing with student problems. 
—the book is packed with interesting and helpful material. 


Your young people should not miss it. Do what you can to see that all 
those in your family—connection—neighborhood—church—community 
have their own personal copies. 


Men's groups in churches and other organizations sponsor a project, pro- 
viding the book for all young people. Individuals give it to their younger 
friends. There are many ways. 


AIRMAIL orders now for earliest possible delivery by late August. 


Price: 50¢ each; 20-99 copies, 45¢ each; 100 or more, 40¢ each. Mailing 
envelopes, 2¢ each, or free with orders of 50 or more where needed and 

| requested. 

Special Note—A reference set of available previous volumes of the 
Handbook (5,6,7,8,9,11,12,13,14) for church offices, libraries, studies— 
$4 per set. 

| OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e¢ 512 East Main St. e Richmond 19, Virginia 
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EDITORIAL 


A Good Question to Ask 


On July 18, the Honorable James J. 
Wadsworth, the patient and_ skillful 
American negotiator at the Geneva Con- 
ference on the banning of nuclear weap- 
ons tests, made an important address in 
Geneva to a conference organized by the 
World Federation of United Nations As- 
sociations. 

Mr. Wadsworth said that the differ- 
ences remaining among the Russian, Brit- 
ish and American negotiators are con- 
cerned “almost entirely” with “the me- 
chanics” of how controls should work. 
This issue, he said, ‘should not be in- 
surmountable,”’ provided there is “good 
faith and good will on both sides.” 

Much has been said in the American 
press about American plans to carry on 
a series of small underground nuclear 
blasts (Project Vela), presumably with 
the intent of determining how such blasts 
can be detected. Mr. Wadsworth, instead 
of believing that these tests will destroy 
the Geneva Conference, calmly announced 
that it would be possible to incorporate 
them into the coordinated research pro- 
gram agreed to by Russia, Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Meanwhile, with mounting heat, Dr. 
Edward Teller continues to oppose any 
test ban treaty. Dr. Teller has had great 
influence with certain elements in the 
present Administration. But Mr. Wads- 
worth expressed the opinion that the 
scientists who believe as Dr. Teller be- 
lieves will not have any influence now 
in changing the mind of the Eisenhower 
Administration, and said further that the 
chances were excellent that they would 
not change the mind of any administra- 
tion to follow. 














This is good news. It will almost cer- 
tainly promote further blasts by Dr. 
Teller and certain spokesmen for the 
Pentagon and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It is extremely important for 
the American public to learn whether 
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each of the candidates for the presidency 
will commit himself against the views 
of Dr. Teller and in support of the hopes 
and plans of Mr. Wadsworth. 

In particular, Christian voters should 
ask each of the candidates, Will you 
pledge yourself to continue indefinitely 
the Geneva negotiations to ban nuclear 
weapons testing until mutually agreeable 
conditions of control and inspection are 
reached, and will you further pledge your 
administration to continue the morato- 
rium on all such tests until such agree- 
ment is reached, or the moratorium is 
violated by Russia or Britain. 

Incidentally, Mr. Wadsworth noted 
that a main argument for a test ban is 
the possibility that a most dangerous sit- 
uation would arise if more states were 
to develop nuclear bombs. Senator Thom- 
as J. Dodd in the Senate on May 12 said 
that this idea was one of the eight fal- 
lacies which he saw in test ban proposals. 
But if Senator Dodd’s logic is fallacious, 
rather than the test ban idea, he and the 
rest of us would not be around to pick 
up the pieces. Hence, it would be an 
excellent idea if voters were to ask can- 
didates for the Senate (as well as can- 
didates for the presidency) whether they 
stand with Dr. Teller and Senator Dodd 
or whether they stand with our deter- 
mined, loval and skillful negotiator at 
Geneva who has survived more than two 
hundred sessions and still believes that 
agreement is possible. 


CHARLES J. TURCK. 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 








Another pastor going into the basis and 
background of the current attacks made 
against the National Council of Church- 
es (OuTLOOK, July 11, page 8) is John 
D. Craig of Central church in Houston, 
with a resulting 34-page booklet, ‘““Con- 
cerning Charges of Communism in the 
Churches.” 

Social Progress for July features the 
social deliverances of the 172nd (Cleve- 
land) UPUSA General Assembly, with 
particularly helpful and important com- 
mentaries and background information 
on each item. (25¢, Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia 7.) 

* * x 

The important study on The Relation 
of Christian Faith to Health adopted by 
the Cleveland Assembly now appears as 
a 79-page booklet, offered for only 20¢ 
per copy from the Office of the General 
Assembly, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7. 

* + * 

The first motion picture in color call- 
ing for a Christian observance of Sunday 
is currently being made for the Lord’s 


Day Alliance at the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center in Atlanta. Producers 
promise a positive approach to the sub- 
ject. The finished movie is scheduled to 
be ready for showing by the end of this 
year. 

+e @ 

Something new seems to be planned 
for August 28-Sept. 3 at the Highlander 
Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn., in what 
is called a “Sing for Freedom” workshop. 
Leaders are being invited to come and 
learn better techniques in using music 
and singing in connection with the cur- 
rent wave of demonstrations in support 
of justice and equal opportunity for all. 

* = 0 

The beleaguered Highlander Folk 
School (see above) under great pressure 
because of its interracial character and 
activities in recent months, will appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Tennessee a de- 
cision revoking the school’s charter. The 
executive council has voted unanimously 
to take this step, fighting efforts to close 
the school “even if it means taking the 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court.” High- 
lander’s director, Myles Horton, told stu- 
dents and staff, “The Democratic Party’s 
civil rights plank reads like High- 
lander’s statement of purpose. It is ironi- 
cal that we are having to defend our right 
in the courts to run an integrated private 
school at the same time the Democratic 
Party is seeking to elect a president on 
a civil right platform.” 

x * x 

Wallace Westfeldt of the Nashville 
Tennessean has written a report of Nash- 
ville’s experience with the sit-in demon- 
strations of recent months: Settling a 
Sit-in. It is being distributed by the 
Nashville Community Relations Confer- 
ence, 2001 Division St., Nashville 4, 
Tenn., and the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, Room 432, 63 Auburn Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

* * x 

In the Unity of the Faith is the title 
of a book of sermons just published by 
Christian Education Press, Philadelphia, 
with contributions from representatives 
of 27 denominations participating in the 
National Council of Churches. The vol- 
ume points to the tenth anniversary Gen- 
eral Assembly in San Francisco, Dec. 4- 
9, with the theme, “Jesus Christ, Living 
Lord of All Life.” Presbyterian repre- 
sentatives in the book are stated clerks 
of the General Assemblies: Eugene Car- 
son Blake (UPUSA), What is God Say- 
ing to the Churches? and James A. Mil- 
lard, Jr., (U. S.), Discern Ye the Lord’s 
Body? 

* * 

James McBride Dabbs, well known 
to OUTLOOK readers, surveys his own 
spiritual development in an autobiog- 
raphy called The Road Home, to be pub- 
lished by Christian Education Press 
Sept. 15. 
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Footnote to Hebrews 9:11—10:25 


CHRIST IN OUR WORSHIP 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


{[Note: What follows is not intended as 
an exegesis of the passage Hebrews 
9:11—10:25. Much of that Scripture por- 
tion deals with what is to be discussed 
next November in the Circles. This is 
more of a meditation suggested by the 
words (Heb. 10:21-22), “Since we have 
a great priest over the house of God, let 
us draw near with a true heart... .’”’} 

1. Worship with the mind of Christ. 
It is not true that any kind of worship is 
acceptable to Almighty God. There is 
better worship and worse, there is worship 
so much worse as not to be true worship 
at all. Other things being equal, worship 
improves or degenerates in proportion as 
the worshipper possesses the mind of 
Christ. 

What would perfect worship be? No 
such thing is to be seen on this planet, 
for the reason that no perfect people 
exist. But if there were perfect people, 
that would mean men and women in com- 
plete harmony with the God who is Spirit 
and Love, infinite in wisdom. Prayer, 
or worship, would be a perfect commun- 
ion between God and the worshipper. 
A visit to a loved one does not create 
harmony, but it heightens the harmony 
that now exists. 

One thing that hinders harmony is 
ignorance. A little child can love its 
parents; but no child can have the har- 
mony with the parents which is possible 
in later years. The child’s mind is scarce- 
ly yet more developed than that of an 
idiot. Father and Mother cannot un- 
burden themselves to the little one, they 
cannot explain themselves. They have 
to say No in spite of tantrums, because 
the child does not know what is good for 
him. In our worship we often fail of 
true communion with the All-Highest, 
because our vision is clouded and short. 
We ask for what Christ would never ask 
for us. A vital aspect of the Christian 
life is to think with the mind of Christ; 
and in so far as we cannot do this, our 
worship is childish, self-centered, unlit 
by heavenly wisdom. We pray for thrones 
when we are not fit; we pray as if we 
were God, we pray without humility, 
because we have not yet “learned Christ.” 

2. Worship in the spirit of Christ. Ad- 
mittedly, the “spirit” and the “mind” of 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
(Radio) 


Commentator 
July-Sept. 1960 
DR. KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Louisville, Kentucky 


For full information and 
radio station list, write 
TRAV 


341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Christ are not easily differentiated. It 
would be quite legitimate to use the words 
as if they were synonymous. But it is 
also legitimate (provided we have fair 
warning) to use them in a somewhat 
different sense. If “mind” stands for 
knowing and thinking, “spirit” may stand 
for attitude, the atmosphere in which 
things are seen. Let us take the supreme 
case. In Gethsemane, Christ prayed that 
the Cup might pass from him. It did not. 
He seems to have known in his heart of 
hearts that it could not. Now, many a 
man has come so far, and yet no good 
issued. In a moment of insight, a man 
may see plainly that what he most pas- 
sionately desires is not what God wills, 
indeed it is impossible; yet the insight in 
itself may bring no healing nor peace. 
A man aware of the divergence of his will 
from God’s may become sour or despond- 
ent. He may even accept God’s will with 
grudging assent: “Let it be, because it 
must.” 

This is far removed from the spirit of 
Jesus. “Not what I will but what Thou 
wilt” is open-eyed, wide-hearted accept- 
ance of God’s will, embracing it in love 
and dedication. There is no grudging 
here, no yielding to fate, no stoic resig- 
nation. There is pure harmony. The 
Christian with the spirit of Christ does 
not renounce all choices, all preferences. 
Jesus did not, for to cease to choose is 
to cease to be a man. But the spirit of 
Christ is the spirit in which one sees even 
that hardest of all things to admit: that 
God has no intention of granting my 
wish; the spirit of Christ is to set always, 
even above my own first choice, my true 
first choice, that the Father’s will be done. 
Worship in this spirit is no placid quiet 
time, it may bring drops of blood; but at 
the end comes the angel of strength. 


3. The worship of Christ. “Show me 





A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 
campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


what a man worships and I will show 
you the man.” Some people, not Chris- 
tians, object to the idea of worshipping 
Christ because, they say, one should never 
worship a man. We may well agree with 
this. Truly, if Christ were only a man, 
we should have ro business praying to 
him, adoring him, singing hymns to his 
praise. We adore him in worship because 
he is God made manifest in the flesh, the 
Expression of God (to use J. B. Phillips’ 
phrase) who became a human being. Yet 
even when we are not consciously think- 
ing about Christ in our worship—when 
We are praying as Paul did to the “God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
Christ should still be central in worship. 
For it makes all the difference in the 
world, in this world and the next, wheth- 
er the God whom we worship looks to us 
like Christ or not. 

You can take all the words that de- 
scribe good worship: sincere, devoted, 
whole-hearted, sacrificial, lofty, selfless— 
you can take these words and apply them 
to the worship of a false God. But be- 
cause the god is false the worship is false 
and harmful. Much better not to worship 
at all than to worship a false god. The 
true God and the only real God is so like 
Christ that the best name for him is 
Father of our Lord Jesus. To worship a 
God who bears no resemblance to the One 
we call his Son, is not only to belie our 
own professed religion, it is to worship a 
silent stupid idol. 


Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian .. . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 














Fine Arts Center 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines, 
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A memory ... the process of remembering or recalling a person, a 


thing, a happening. 


A memory dear to you and your loved ones can be made to live for- 
ever through a Memorial with the Board of World Missions. 


Memories of things past can thus be perpetuated in things to come 
memories of a loved one who devoted his or her life to Christ 
can be retained through a gift, the income from which carries the 


Gospel to distant lands in that person’s name. 


A permanent memorial fund may be created as a remembrance for 
a person living or for one departed. Also, it may be started with a 
small gift and added to later, as has been done with many of the 


memorial funds now on our books. 


For complete information about establishing a Memorial, just write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


RoarRrpD oF HORLD MIssions 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“To Forergu Alisstons a Share’ 





N. C. Synod Sets 
College Merger Date 


The Synod of North Carolina has 
adopted a schedule for the physical merg- 
ing of Peace, Flora Macdonald and Pres- 
byterian Junior colleges. Despite efforts 
at the recent meeting in Greenville seek- 
ing continued support for Peace College 
in Raleigh, the synod set August, 1961, 
as the date for the completion of the 
merger. 

The new college’s president, Ansley C. 
Moore, told the synod that $4,000,000 
will be needed to complete the building 
program. A campaign for these funds 
has been scheduled for next year. 

The Assembly’s Moderator, Marion A. 
Boggs of Little Rock, Ark., called upon 
the church to continue its ministry of 
reconciliation, especially during these 
days marked by racial tension. In an 
address to the synod, Lawrence W. Bot- 
toms, Assembly’s secretary of Negro 
Work, said the expansion of the churches 
must include rapidly developing Negro 
communities. “The church cannot afford 
to let the Negro make history without 
God,” he said. 


Radio-TV 

A department for radio and television 
for the synod was established as a pilot 
project in cooperation with the Assem- 
bly’s agency. 

J. B. Brewer, Rocky Mount elder, who 
has headed the effort for several years 
seeking to raise ministers’ salaries, was 
elected moderator, succeeding Chester 
Alexander, Burlington pastor. 

Strengthening “lines of communica- 
tion” between Negroes and whites and 
other conflicting groups,” and establish- 
ing them where they do not exist, was 
urged in the Christian Relations report 
adopted by the synod. The U. S. and 
UPUSA Assembly moderators’ “Message 
to the Nation” (OUTLOOK, May 9) was 
commended to pastors and sessions for 
study. The synod called for an attack 
upon the problem of alcohol and com- 
mended “legislative and governmental 
officials and all others responsible for 
those areas where public funds are made 
available to assist in combating the dis- 
ease of alcoholism.” 

Church members were asked to increase 
their efforts “to redeem alcoholics for a 
larger life through the use of tested and 
approved methods of dealing with this 
dangerous sickness” and to initiate the 
formation of councils on alcoholism in 
every community or county in the state 
while strengthening the work of existing 
councils. 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 28 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10. We prepay shipments. You pay us 
when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO. Crestview, Fla. 
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The synod warned that if Negroes are 
denied religious opportunities commen- 
surate with their improving educational 
and financial status, they “may well be 
lost to Christ and the church.”’ In adopt- 
ing the Home Missions report the synod 
declared that “greater educational ad- 
vantages have alienated the Negro from 
the emotionalism of his fathers and left 
him with inadequate opportunity to ex- 
press his faith through the type of church 
his new vision requires. 


“White churches which could offer the 
kind of intelligent religion the Negroes’ 
new educational status needs, remain 
largely closed to him and there is a tragic 
lack of trained Christian leadership to 
meet the need within his own race. 

“With his improved financial status, the 
Negro is moving out of the depressed 
areas in which he once lived and seeking 
better housing and more congenial living 
conditions. 

“Some residential areas remain partial- 
ly segregated. New Negro communities 
are growing away from the old concentra- 
tions and most of these new housing areas 
are largely unchurched. 

“Ministers should recall to their congre- 
gations the fact that following the Civil 
War Negroes were recognized by our 
fathers as the responsibility of the church 
and were members of white churches until 
during the reconstruction period. 

“The responsibility, therefore, still ex- 
ists. Loyalty to our fathers demands that 
we recognize the obligations which they 
in their day discharged.” 

“ - <= 
IF A MAN is not to sink into disillu- 
sionment, he must support the causes 
he believes in with a long-term faith.— 
Harry EMERSON FOspDICcK. 


“Stationary’’ racks | 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 


any space or provide 
capacity required. 





COAT and HAT RACKS 


Stvle D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular. heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units availe 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equipe- 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need 









VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
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Where Do 
Great Ideas 
Come From? 


This is addressed to each member in a local congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 
The youth who will produce A GREAT IDEA may 
be in your congregation. 


He may not as yet have “waked up’? 

Help him discover his potential. 

He may be confused about a possible life work? 

Get him acquainted with the Presbyterian Guidance 
Program. 

He now is choosing a college? ; 
Give him the right kind of information and acquaint 
him with our Presbyterian colleges. 

He may need some financial help? 

Write for the Handbook on Scholarships for local 
churches, and see about establishing such a scholarship 
fund in your own congregation. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 





DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Cae : BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Vow PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
_ = BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


With Greek required before admission 
to Union Seminary (Va.), a class of 35 
new students is spending the summer 
term at work on the campus. At the same 
time 51 ministers participated in a two- 
weeks preaching clinic and 22 others 





were in residence as summer scholars un- 
der the continuing education program. 


* * * 


During the past two years Park Col- 
lege (Mo.) has received three unrestricted 
gifts amounting to $6,500 from the Esso 
Education Foundation, adding to facili- 
ties in natural science and mathematics. 





MONTREAT ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 
An Affiliated Presbyterian College 
Liberal Arts—Business Education—Music 
Terminal Courses—Business and Church Secretary 
Total Cost $805—Liberal Scholarships 
Calvin Grier Davis, President 
Box O, Montreat, N.C. 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 
In the foothills of tne Blue Ridge Mountains. Nondenom- 
inational. Fully accredited. High standards. Small ciasses 
Excellent instruction. Preparation for advanced academic 
work ; specific vocational training 
+ Basic Liberal Arts + Voice + Piano 
¢ Organ + Terminal Business Education 
Established 1856 Dorms Delightful ciimate. Easily 
accessible. Scholarships. Liberally endowed. Rate: $794. 
Catalog. Indicate grades in school 
John P. Montgomery, President. 
Mitchell College, Statesville, North Carolina 


Robert F. Cooper of the Belhaven Col- 
lege faculty will become acting president 
there Sept. 1, when the resignation of R. 
McF. Crowe becomes effective. 

. 6 8 

Hampden-Sydney College (Va.) has 
received $7,500 from the Max C. Fleisch- 
mann Foundation of Nevada to aid 
worthy students. The National Science 
Foundation has made an additional grant 
of $2,200 to the same college to support 
an “Undergraduate Research Training 
Program.” 

* * * 

Thomas E. Gilmer, professor of phys- 
ics at Hampden-Sydney College, will be- 
come acting president of Hampden-Syd- 
ney August 31, upon the resignation of 
Joseph C. Robert. College trustees have 
awarded the contract for construction of 
the new library building, which is ex- 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 





Division of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College of Synod of N.C. 
Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, Pres. Maxton, N. C. 














WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 


A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 


For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 











FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


Fall semester begins 


Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Dean 


September 12 


For Information Write 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus, degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 





pected to cost, when equipped, approxi- 
mately $400,000. It is expected to be in 
use by the fall of 1961. 

.*e * 

Robert McAdoo, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the College of Emporia, has be- 
come interim president following the res- 
ignation of Luther E. Sharpe. Dr. Sharpe 
has become executive vice-president in 
charge of development and finance. 

* 2 ¢ 

Lewis and Clark College (Ore.) has 
been offered one million dollars if a 
matching sum is secured from others. The 
announcement of the anonymous offer 
was made at a banquet honoring retiring 
president Morgan S. Odell and his wife. 

Macalester College (Minn.) is rated 
fourth in the nation among private co- 
educational colleges and universities in 
the size of voluntary contributions re- 
ceived in the 1958-59 academic year. 

x * Ox 

Ten high school seniors from South 
Carolina and Georgia will receive the 
1960 Founder’s Scholarships to Presby- 
terian College (S.C.), with Marion B. 
Boozer of Gaffney, S.C., and Ellen V. 
Wilson from Savannah, Ga., receiving 
the top awards of $2,000 for four years 
of study. Other winners are: James W. 
Harris and Vivian L. Taylor, Laurens, 
S.C.; Russell L. Strange, Jr., and Fran- 
is R. Hood, Decatur, Ga.; Ponce De- 
Leon Bullard, Bainbridge, Ga.; James 
L. Owens, Greenwood, S.C.; Edward L. 
Pender, Jr., Columbia, S.C.; Janet E. 
Maddox, Spartanburg, S.C. 

* * Ok 

Presbyterian College (S.C.) will add 
a department of Christian education be- 
ginning next fall. It will be designed to 
provide training for students who wish 
to go into church vocations for which 
seminary training is not required. It will 
also be designed for those who expect 
to enter the business and professional 
world so that the work in their own 
churches may be made more effective. 
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log and illustrated booklet. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 

FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Founded 1867 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 
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Results of Self Indulgence 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 21, 1960 
Isaiah 5:1-24. Printed Text 5:11-24 


Scholars are agreed that the message 
recorded for us in the fifth chapter of 
Isaiah was delivered im a time of pros- 
perity, probably during the reign of King 
Ahaz. It was a time, as Driver says, 
when “Jerusalem had become a fashion- 
able capital, where wealth increased 
daily, and where luxury and dress with 
their accessories; were a first object in 
everybody’s thought.” It did not seem 
possible for the nation to be more pros- 
perous or secure. The situation in Judah 
was something like that of America in 
the days after World War I, before the 
great depression and before World War 
II. This fact gives greater value to Isa- 
iah’s words for our present time. For 
Isaiah, unlike our own leaders, saw the 
crash coming, and put his finger on the 
fundamental cause. 


1. The Parable of the Vineyard, 

5:1-7 

The song of the vineyard was prob- 
ably delivered at some vintage festival, 
when Jerusalem was thronged with vis- 
itors from the surrounding country and 
during which the crowd was entertained 
by song and story. Dressed as a minstrel, 
Isaiah started on a theme of great inter- 
est to the visitors at the fair and also to 
the people of Judah in general, whose 
chief source of revenue was the fruitful 
vineyards which crowned the rocky hills 
about Jerusalem. 

In his opening words there was no 
suggestion of the application of his story. 
In light popular musical verse the min- 
strel recited the story, winning no doubt 
the approving murmurs of his auditors, 
and then suddenly (vs. 7) changed to a 
more solemn rhythm and with effective 
use of assonance (which is apparent only 
in the Hebrew) drove home his moral. 

The story had to do with a vineyard, 
set on a fertile hillside. Its owner had 
done everything a man could do to in- 
sure a good yield of grapes. He had dug 
it up, and gathered out the stones, and 
planted it with the choicest vines. He 
had built a-tower for the watchman who 
would guard the vineyard against the 
marauders. He had hewn a wine vat 
(rather than a winepress) out of the rock, 
a place to ferment and-store the wine. 

The grapes, however, which the vine- 
yard produced were sour, unpalatable, 
and useless. Therefore there was noth- 
ing for the owner of the vineyard to do, 
but to abandon it, and give it over to 
desolation and neglect. 

While his hearers were nodding their 
agreement, enjoying the melody and the 
high literary quality of the poem, there 
came the sudden application. They and 
their nation stood condemned by the very 
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laws which they followed in their occupa- 
tion as vineyard keepers. For the vine- 
yard, Isaiah declared, was Judah. God 
had done everything for the nation that 
he could. He had every right to expect 
good fruit; that is, righteousness and jus- 
tice; instead he beheld oppression, and 
the cry of those who were oppressed rose 
up to heaven. 


Il. Denunciation of the Guilty 

In the second part of the message we 
have a series of woes, pronounced on 
those who had brought forth the wild 
grapes in Jehovah’s vineyard. Or, carry- 
ing out the figure, we might say that we 
have a more exact description of the wild 
grapes themselves. 

1. Covetousness and Avarice, 5:8-10 

In Isaiah’s time, when civilization was 
agricultural, rather than industrial, the 
sin of avarice, which is so often and so 
severely condemned in the Bible, ex- 
pressed itself “in the inordinate desire 
for the possession of large estates... and 
was accompanied not by an increased 
sense of the duties of landed proprietors, 
but by the unfair or violent ejectment of 
less fortunate possessors.” 

John Bayne Ascham reminds us that 
during these days Israel’s primitive land 
system was being transformed. The in- 
dependent farmers were impoverished by 
taxes laid to pay for wars. The land was 
taken up for loans made by the mer- 
chants. The farmers became serfs. Eco- 
nomic ruin and social degradation fol- 
lowed. This is why the prophets pro- 
nounced the wrath of God upon those 
who joined land to land and added field 
to field, and Jesus, following them, ut- 
tered his great woes against the religious 
leaders who devoured widow’s houses. 

Isaiah’s first woe, then, is directed 
against the rich landowners who grad- 
ually absorbed small holdings and 
crowded out the small holders. He pre- 
dicted that the time would come when 
those great and magnificent houses would 
be without inhabitants; when ten acres 
of land would produce only six gallons 
of wine; when ten bushels of seed would 
produce only one bushel of corn. If he 
were writing now he might change the 
figure and say the time would come when 
stocks bought at $185 a share would drop 
to $1.85. And he might have much to 
say about great corporations which seek 
to crush the small business man by un- 
fair competition—secret rebates, selling 
goods below cost—until the small com- 
petitor has been forced to close shop, and 
the like. 

In Isaiah’s dav greed showed itself in 
greed for land that disregarded the rights 
of the small farmer. How does it chiefly 


manifest itself today? Is there a just, an 
equitable, distribution of our national 
wealth? Does the clerk, the farmer, the 
laborer, receive his share of the national 
income? Are coal miners, steel workers, 
today, asking for more than their just 
dues? What consideration should be 
given to the consuming public? How 
should serious conflicts over wages and 
hours be decided? Are greed and avarice 
on the part of capital or labor endanger- 
ing our economy today? What should the 
church do to combat greed and avarice 
in the nation? 

Today it is no longer possible for us 
to think only in national terms. A large 
proportion of the world’s wealth is con- 
centrated in the United States. A large 
proportion of the world’s population suf- 
fers for lack of the necessities of life. Do 
we have a responsibility for aiding other 
nations to raise the living standards of 
their own people? It is the desire of 
have-not nations to industrialize rapidly 
that tempts them to turn to Communism 
as the quicker road to national sufficiency 
than the American capitalistic system. If 
the Free World withholds its aid, im- 
patient regimes in Asia and Africa may 
fall into the Communist orbit. Against 
this background read again Isaiah 5:8-9 
and ask yourselves (and your class, if 
you are a teacher) whether or not this 
prophecy of Isaiah has meaning for 
America’s international policy today. 


2. Dissipation and Spiritual Blind- 
ness, 5:11-17 

Isaiah describes here those who in- 
dulge immoderately their appetite for 
drink, and who have, as a consequence, 
lost all regard for the things of God. 
They rise up early in the morning that 
they may follow strong drink. They tarry 
late at night till wine enflames them. 
The lyre and harp, timbrel and flute (in- 
struments that pepped*.up the music, 
something like those used by our modern 
swing bands) are very much in evidence 
at their parties, but they have ceased to 
regard (it is a cumulative process) the 
doings of God, neither do they any long- 
er see the work of his hands. 

It is this spiritual dullness that accom- 
panies sensual indulgence, this loss of 
a proper sense of values, Isaiah says, 
that explains the coming devastation 
which he describes as though it had ac- 
tually come to pass. “Therefore my peo- 
ple go into exile, their honored men [the 
leading people of the nation] are dying 
of hunger, and the multitude [the com- 
mon people] are parched with thirst. 
Therefore Sheol [the abode of the dead] 
has enlarged its appetite and opened its 
mouth bevond measure. Like a monster 
snapping for its prey Sheol was supposed 
to take individuals as they died. Now 
it is hungering for a whole nation which 
is dying. Man is bowed down and men 
are brought low, but the Lord of hosts 
is exalted in justice and the Holy God 
shows Himself Holy in righteousness 
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[that is, the eternal standard of right 
living is vindicated by the degradation 
and defeat of those that flout them].” 
Strong drink is able to bind the strong 
and the weak, the wise and the ignorant, 
and the nation, which through drink has 
lost its sense of values and has ceased to 
regard the Word of God, is headed for 
disaster. 

This problem of alcoholism whose ef- 
fects Isaiah so clearly recognized in his 
day is one that we still face. 

No one has ever counted the alcoholics 
in the U.S.A., but two authorities who 
are neither “wet” nor “dry”—Howard 
W. Haggard, M.D., and E. M. Jellinek 
(director of the Yale Summer School of 
Alcohol Studies)—made some careful es- 
timates a few years ago. 

Of 100,000,000 persons of drinking 
age in this country, from 50,000,000 to 
55,000,000 drank, according to these au- 
thorities—most of them so moderately 
that they show no ill effects. . . . Three- 
quarters of a million had become alco- 
holics to such a degree that they have 
impaired their physical or mental health. 

An official of the United States Health 
Service has rated alcoholism as one of 
the nation’s four major health problems. 

The alcoholic may be the man you 
see weaving uncertainly down Main 
Street on Saturday night, headed for his 
own lost weekend. He may be the indi- 
vidual who drinks himself, quietly, se- 
cretly, desperately, into oblivion—seldom, 
or perhaps never betraying himself in 
public. He may be the man his family 
never talks about—the father whose 
lurching entrance can fill a room with 
silent, agonized embarrassment, or terror, 
or nervous laughter. Maybe he’s the 
drinker who waits in remorse and wretch- 
edness before going home until the street 
is empty and the house is dark. He may 
be that well-loved relative who somehow 
disappears from his family’s life. He 
may be at the wheel of a high powered 
machine, threatening death to all who 
meet him on the road; or the man who 
runs amuck with a gun; or the one who 
makes a criminal attack on a young girl. 

The victim of alcohol does not limit 
himself to making life unhappy for him- 
self, his family and his friends. He in- 
variably is in trouble. He falls down 
on his business and professional respon- 
sibilities. He is an all-too-familiar figure 
in the courts, jails, hospitals, and welfare 
offices of the nation. 

The economic loss runs to a billion 
dollars a year; perhaps more. One au- 
thority, Benson Y. Landis, lists among 
the bills chargeable to alcoholism in one 
year: Potential wage losses, $432,000,- 
000; crime, $188,000,000; accidents, 
$89,000,000; hospital and medical care, 
$31,000,000; maintenance of drunken 
persons in local jails, $25,000,000. 

The alcoholic usually starts out a 
social drinker, according to the Yale Plan 
authorities. For a time his particular 
tendency may not be noticeable. 
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But as the years pass, more and more 
often he is the person who drinks to get 
drunk, who “blacks out” at a party and 
can’t remember a thing about it the next 
morning, who drinks to overcome the ef- 
fects of drinking and so increases his 
problem, who “sneaks” drinks on the 
quiet, who cannot stop drinking even 
when he wants to, and who finally loses 
all control of his drinking once he has 
taken to drink. 

Some of those who deal with alcohol- 
ism assert that it is a disease; others 
vigorously deny it. 

Dr. Leon A. Greenbert, assistant direc- 
tor of the Laboratory of Applied Physi- 
ology says: 

“Though there is no way of proving it, 
we believe that early in our drinking 
careers most of us could have stopped 
drinking. But the difficulty is that few 
alcoholics have enough desire to stop 
drinking when there is yet time. ... We 
who are familiar with the symptoms see 
large numbers of potential alcoholics 
among young people everywhere. But try 
and get them to see it.” 

Practically everyone who is working in 
the field of alcoholism agrees that there 
is only one remedy for it, and that is 
abstinence. 

Various techniques have been intro- 
duced and used with varying success in 
helping the problem drinker achieve so- 
briety. Alcoholics Anonymous, with 80,- 
000 members all over the world, which 
relies primarily on divine aid and has 
developed an unusual program of self- 
rehabilitation through helping other al- 
coholics, is credited by workers in the 
field with having done more to bring 
about the recovery of alcoholics than any 
other effort directed specifically at this 
problem. 

But the church is concerned not only 
with recovery, but also with prevention. 
Recognizing that there is little proba- 
bility of destroying the liquor industry 
today, the dry groups are conducting 
flanking actions. They are supporting 
such efforts as current bills before Con- 
gress to ban liquor from airplanes. They 
are working for the passage of local op- 
tion laws in states where none exist. They 
are conducting educational campaigns. 
What is being done in your community? 
What needs to be done? 

Consumption of alcohol by youngsters 

boys and girls, ranging from 12 years 
up—at Richmond high school football 
games is “appalling,” a Richmond ju- 
venile division policeman told a civic 
group recently. Can this be said of your 
city, or do you know? 

From 50 to 90 per cent of high school 
students drink at least occasionally, Ray- 
mond G. McCarthy, associate professor 
of Health Education at Yale University, 
declared recently. He added, “Children 
and adults need to know more about al- 
cohol patterns of drinking, and alcohol- 
ism as a disease of the personality. 
Teaching traditionally has been based on 
suggesting total abstinence from alcohol, 


but in view of adult customs, this doesn’t 
help youngsters gain constructive atti- 
tudes.” Should the church accept this 
closing suggestion ? 

3. Scoffing Defiance and Unbelief, 
5 :18-19 

Isaiah describes here a class of men 
who defiantly disavow any belief in the 
punishment of sin, or any belief in the 
moral activity of God. They say mock- 
ingly: “Let him make speed, let him 
speed his work, that we may see it; let the 
purpose of the Holy One of Israel draw 
near, and let it come that we may know 
it.” Like Sinclair Lewis, a number of 
years ago, they took their stand in a pul- 
pit perhaps, and dared God, if there 
were a God, to strike them dead within 
the next five minutes. This denial of 
God, of God’s moral activity in the world, 
is the falsehood which, Isaiah says, draws 
sin and iniquity in its wake, as with a 
cart rope. 

4. Moral Sophistry, or the Confusion 
of Moral Distinctions, 5:20 

Isaiah describes here a class who jus- 
tify their iniquitous practices by their 
moral sophistries. They pervert all moral 
values. They call evil good and good 
evil; they put darkness for light and 
light for darkness; they put bitter for 
sweet and sweet for bitter. 

We have such folk today. They con- 
demn the old virtues as narrow, puri- 
tanic, tyrannical, a dangerous suppres- 
sion of fundamental instincts. They jus- 
tify the old vices of the human race as 
in harmony with the new freedom, or the 
new psychology. In their novels, and on 
the screen they fluant morality and glori- 
fy immorality. 

5. Dissolute and Corrupt Tribunals, 
5 :22-23 

Isaiah speaks here of those who are 
heroes in drinking wine, champions in 
mingling drink. To mingle strong drink 
means to reinforce the alcoholic strength 
of wine by adding to it spices or aromatic 
herbs, and so set up a secondary fermen- 
tation, which would make the wine more 
heavy, and so a strong drink (distillation 
was then unknown). And he speaks of 
judges, who, for a bribe, or for a “gift” 
vindicate the wicked, and strip the inno- 
cent man of his innocence. His words 
take in all faithless officials, who, to 
line their own pockets, betray the public 
trust, and rob the people whom they rep- 
resent. Isaiah suggests that it is their 
debauchery which takes from them the 
sense of right and justice. Liquor seemed 
to have corrupted men in political life, 
in Isaiah’s day, just as in America. 


Ill. A Description of the Vineyard’s 
Approaching Devastation, 5:24-30 
Read the passage over for yourself, 

putting yourself back into the historical 


TWO LESSONS THIS WEEK 
—in view of July-August sched- 
ule of alternate weeks. 
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The Danger of Military Alliances 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for August 28, 1960 
Background Isaiah 30-31; 20. Printed Text 30:1-3, 15-18 


1. Judah’s Policy 

The world in which Isaiah lived was 
a troubled one. Two mighty powers, As- 
syria and Egypt, were struggling for 
world dominion. The two Palestinian 
kingdoms on the crossroads between 
them, Israel in the North and Judah in 
the South, had become tributary to As- 
syria. Israel rebelled against her over- 
lord once too often, and the bulk of her 
inhabitants were carried into a captivity 
from which they never returned. Judah 
and other tributaries groaned under the 
increasing burden of Assyria’s demands. 
When Sargon, king of Assyria, was a$- 
sasinated, and Sennacherib came to the 
throne in 705 B.C., rebellion broke out 
on every side. Merodach-Baladan, who 
had been expelled by Sargon in 709 B.C., 
again occupied Babylon. The cities of 
Philistia, Ammon, Moab, Edom—Ju- 
dah’s immediate neighbors — withheld 
their tribute. Egypt, seeking to recover 
lost ground, offered active aid and threat- 
ened those who remained aloof. 

What was to be Judah’s policy? There 
were various possibilities: (1) to sup- 
port Assyria, and thus possibly to escape 
vengeance at her hand; (2) to seek an 
alliance with Egypt, hoping that with 
her aid the Assyrian armies could be kept 
at bay; (3) to remain neutral and run the 
risk of being ground between the upper 





circumstances of the time, letting Isaiah’s 
vivid and terrible imagery make its own 
impression. 

There is not much that we need to add 
by way of comment. This is Isaiah’s first 
description of the terrible Assyrian in- 
vaders, whom God will allow to sweep 
over the land. He describes them as a 
fire, which devours the stubble and dry 
grass. He pictures God’s arm outstretched 
in wrath. In verse 26 the image is that 
of a beekeeper alluring the swarm. The 
Assyrians come swiftly, irresistibly, the 
land is overcome with darkness and dis- 
tress. 

Isaiah saw clearly that Israel’s course 
would end in ruin. The Assyrians were 
only instruments in the hands of God. 
If he were writing in the present day, he 
would tell us just as plainly that civili- 
zation based on injustice and immorality 
cannot endure. The judgment comes in 
different forms in different ages. Today 
it is recurrent depressions, revolution, 
Communism. We are beginning to see 
now that the judgments of God pro- 
nounced by the Old Testament prophets 
work with all the certainty of law, the 
certainty of natural law, the certainty 
of economic law. Naturally, for natural 
law, economic law is God’s law. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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and the nether grindstone; (4) to 
strengthen the nation’s military defenses; 
(5) to strengthen the social fabric of the 
nation by establishing justice for all ele- 
ments of the population; and (6) to do 
nothing and trust that God would protect 
them. 

The rulers of the nation sought the 
nation’s security in the second and fourth 
of the ways mentioned above. They 
sought a hasty alliance with Egypt and 
began feverishly to build up their mili- 
tary forces. 


Il. Isaiah’s Protest 

Isaiah opposed the military alliance 
with Egypt. He saw correctly, as events 
proved, that Egypt was a broken reed 
on whom no reliance could be placed. He 
was keenly aware that Judah could not 
possibly defend herself against Assyria 
by military might. He urged the nation’s 
leaders to preserve Judah’s neutrality in 
the coming struggle for domination, to 
strengthen her inner defenses, and to put 
her trust in God. 

In chapter 30 of his recorded prophe- 
cies Isaiah declares that his nation’s 
policy is 

1. Political folly. The protection of 
Pharaoh, he insists, has no more sub- 
stance than a shadow; the promised aid 
of Pharaoh, he predicts, “will turn to 
vour shame, and the shelter in the shadow 
of Egypt to your humiliation” (vs. 3). 
Government leaders retorted no doubt 
that Egypt’s power was increasing stead- 
ily. Even though Pharaoh’s officials are 
at Zoan (nearly to the Judean border) 
and his envoys reach Hanes, up the Nile 
in middle Egypt, the prophet retorts. In 
other words, even though Egypt’s power 
is expanding both to the north and to the 
south, a growing world power, in whose 
shadow Judah is now compelled to dwell, 
“everyone comes to shame through (al- 
liance with) a people (like the Egyp- 
tians) that cannot profit them, that 
brings neither help nor profit, but (only) 
shame and disgrace” (vss. 4-5). So we 
today might speak to one of the small 
nations in the Near East, tempted to 
throw in their lot with Communist Rus- 
sia. 

But what about Judah’s efficient little 
army. Evidently it was one in which she 
took great pride. No longer was she com- 
pelled to put her trust in plodding foot 
soldiers. It was an army that was mount- 
ed now, one that could move rapidly 
against the enemy, that could speed 
quickly to any point where danger threat- 
ened. “No,” they said to Isaiah’s warn- 
ing, “We will speed upon horses” 
(against the enemy)—so the rsv which 
as usual is much clearer than the KJv. 


You shall indeed speed away—in flight, 
the prophet replies. “We will ride upon 
swift steeds,” they had said. “It is your 
pursuers who shall be swift,” the prophet 
retorted (vs. 16). “A thousand shall flee 
at the threat of one, at the threat of five 
you all shall flee” till what is left of 
you shall be like the abandoned standard 
of a vanished army. In other words, says 
the prophet, your rout will be disgrace- 
ful, a national humiliation evident to all, 
“like a signal on a hill” (16b-17). Is 
it disloyalty to expose the inadequacy of 
a nation’s defenses? Isaiah evidently did 
not think so. 

But in the prophet’s estimation the 
nation’s policy was not only political 
folly; it was the manifestation of 
2. Rebellion against God. It is this 
factor which Isaiah emphasizes most 
strongly. ‘Woe to the rebellious chil- 
dren,” says the Lord, “who carry out a 
plan, but not mine, and who make a 
league [with Egypt], but not of my 
spirit, that they may add sin to sin, who 
set out to go down to Egypt, without 
asking for my counsel. .. .”” What does 
Isaiah mean? That he, God’s spokes- 
man, had not been consulted? In part, 
yes. The court presumably did not be- 
lieve that this was a matter on which the 
“church” or its representatives should 
speak. But there is no personal pique 
involved, no petty jealousy in Isaiah’s 
remarks—jealousy rather for God, and 
concern for the nation. The political 
leaders of Judah had left God out of their 
calculations. They had formulated their 
policy as though God did not exist, as 
though there were no moral governor of 
the universe, or as though the moral 
forces of the universe needed not to be 
taken into account. 

Actually this was no new policy, and 
neither was it confined to the leaders of 
the nation. That his words might be 
more emphatic, that future generations 
might profit, Isaiah gave instructions 
that what he had to say might be in- 
scribed in a book, “that it may be for 
the time to come, as a witness forever” 
(vs. 8). “For they” (the nation as a 
whole), the prophet continues, “are a 
rebellious people, lying sons [who profess 
a loyalty, they do not practice], sons who 
will not hear the instruction of the Lord” 
(like too many congregations of our own 
day who shut their ears to what they do 
not like, and who rid themselves of pas- 
tors who speak too strongly on issues 
which they feel should be kept out of the 
pulpit) (vs. 9). Of course, Isaiah’s hear- 
ers would deny the indictment. They had 
really persuaded themselves, we can be 
sure, for human nature does not change, 
that they were right, and that Isaiah was 
wrong. It is for this reason that Isaiah 
is forced to appeal to the future. And we 
who come long afterwards can see that 
he was right. The men of Isaiah’s day 
said to the seers—men of vision—‘‘See 
not,” and to the prophets, the men who 
spoke for God, “prophesy not to us what 
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is right, speak to us smooth things”— 
that is, things which do not disturb us, 
which do not cause us to change our 
ways, which are not contrary to our ac- 
customed way of life. “Prophecy illu- 
sions”—in other words, say that every- 
thing is well, when actually it isn’t well; 
that everything will turn out just as we 
want it, when actually it is a policy that 
spells our doom. The true prophet, Isaiah 
insists, is one who speaks unpleasant 
truths; unfortunately, the men of that 
day, like the men of our own day are ever 
ready to be deluded by false prophets who 
speak what they want to hear. 

The men of Isaiah’s day were tired of 
hearing of “the Holy One of Israel” (vs. 
11); in other words, tired of hearing of 
the demands that a Holy God makes 
upon men’s lives, his insistent demand 
that because he is holy we too must be 
holy. That this is what is involved is 
made clear in the following verse: 
“Therefore, thus says the Holy One of 
Israel, ‘Because you despise this word, 
and trust in oppression and perverseness, 
and rely on them, therefore this iniquity 
shall be to you like a break in a high 
wall, bulging out, and about to collapse. 
... Their evil living and unjust prac- 
tices, Isaiah savs, is a fatal weakness, 
that may not show at once, but will in 
the end lead to the sudden collapse of the 
state, like a falling wall or a potter's 
vessel which is smashed so ruthlesslv that 
among its fragments not a 
found” (vss. 13-14). 

Does Isaiah’s indictment of Judah’s 
policy mean that all military alliances 
are wrong, and that we should put no 
trust in armament; in other words, that 
America should abandon NATO, with- 
draw again into isolation, dismantle its 
overseas bases, and disarm unilaterally 
regardless of what Russia may do? Logi- 
cally, that does not follow, and not many 
of our church leaders would advocate any 
such policy. Certainly we should be will- 
ing to look at our national defense policy 
today as realistically as Isaiah did in 
his day, and in the pending political cam- 
paign we will weigh carefully the lead- 
ership we may expect in this regard from 
the two candidates for the presidency. 
Isaiah’s words remind us that moral and 
spiritual considerations must also be 
taken into account, both in foreign rela- 
tions, and also in internal affairs. If the 
nation is weakened internally, if we be- 
come a people without purpose, without 
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moral character, without spiritual roots, 
military alliances and the best of modern 
weapons will not suffice. Many competent 
observers fear that this is our greatest 
danger. Time magazine for June 27 gives 
the diagnosis of leading educators: Pres- 
ident Robert F. Goheen of Princeton Uni- 
versity, “The cheap and tawdry are glori- 
fied over achievements of solid worth; 
opiates of half-truth are seized in pref- 
erence to realities of fact and need.” 

Dean William C. DeVae of Yale: 

“The loss of faith in our world, our des- 
tiny, our religion is the cloudy and dark 
climate which most of America finds itself 
living in today. The individual may do 
what he likes to further his own gain. The 
man of wealth owns a whole district of 
slum dwellings, and feels no pangs of con- 
science for the hunger, squalor and dis- 
ease he encourages. The aggressive sales- 
man makes outrageous claims for the prod- 
uct he wishes to sell. The novelist writes 
a scrofulous book in hope of being on the 
best seller list and television corrupts the 
public taste.” 


University of California Chancellor 
Samuel B. Gould: 

“The challenge of the hour is one in 
which we face adversity for the first time 
in our history. We face a moral and spirit- 
ual adversity within our own borders 
brought on by a general slackening of will, 
a general tendency to countenance cu- 
pidity and applaud cunning, a general dis- 
trust of intellectual pursuits ...a gen- 
eral vagueness as to national purpose and 
resolve. We have learned to distrust the 
intangible, to fear the nonconformist, to 
worship the material.” 

So Isaiah might have spoken. 

But the prophet did not stop with in- 
dictment. He went on to point out 


lll. The Way to Security 

“For thus said the Lord God, the Holy 
One of Israel, ‘In returning and rest you 
shall be saved; in quietness and in trust 
shall be your strength!’” The return 
which he suggests refers, of course, to a 
return to God, the return to a holy God, 
who demands holiness in life. It is not 
therefore a retreat from responsibility. 
And the rest which he proposes is not the 
rest from labor, the cessation of effort. 
Verse 15 can be understood only in con- 
trast with verses 11-12. Isaiah invites 
the people to return to a Holy God whose 
paths they had forsaken; to rely no long- 
er on oppression and perverseness as the 
way for individuals and a nation to get 
ahead, but to find their rest, put their 
dependence in the Holy God to whom 
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they have fully committed their lives. The 
salvation which he promises is not for 
the nation. Its doom is imminent (see 
vss. 16-17, 20). It was a salvation that 
was available for all; it remains avail- 
able for those who heed God’s voice. 
“In quietness and trust,’ says Isaiah, 
“shall be your strength.” It is a fact that 
a citizen or a statesman who puts his 
trust in God has a source of inner 
strength which outer events cannot shake. 
Says R. B. Y. Scott: 


“Here [vs. 15] in classic words are set 
out the constituents of that faith which 
is at once strength of soul and the victory 
which overcomes the world—a turning to 
God, surrender to his will, the quiet mind 
which will not yield to anxiety and fear, 
and perfect confidence in his wisdom, jus- 
tice, and power.” 


Many, today as then, will not heed, 
but Isaiah’s words are here to remind us: 
“Therefore the Lord waits to be gracious 
to you; therefore he exalts himself to 
show mercy to you. For the Lord is a 
God of justice; blessed are those who 
wait for him” (vs. 18). 

An excellent commentary on Isaiah’s 
great statement in vs. 14 is found in the 
address of Charles Malik (Lebanese 
diplomat, president of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly of 1959): 


“Christians at times get themselves 

overworked about the state of the world. 
This is not a sign of faith but the exact 
opposite. They should relax and trust 
Christ more. ... It is perfectly clear we 
can save nobody and nothing if we are 
not first sure of ourselves. ...At the heart 
of the whole matter is faith in Jesus 
Christ. Do we believe in him as passion- 
ately as others believe in their ownsideas 
and systems? If we do then we ought to 
be better than they. For we worship a 
Person, they worship an idea. We worship 
life and strength and love and victory; 
they worship negation and hatred. 
It is a bounden duty to love and serve 
our fellowmen, whether Christian or un- 
Christian; indeed to love and serve our 
enemies. It is our sacred duty to promote 
justice, give everybody his due, educate 
the ignorant, tend the sick, recognize the 
good everywhere, and salvage and rejoice 
in the truth wherever we find it and re- 
gardless of the error and darkness in 
which it may be embedded and with which 
it may be overlaid. Frustration be- 
cause of imperfection and sin? O yes! 
Sut thank God, Jesus Christ is without 
sin, and he is our Lord. Only the Chris- 
tian can say this. All others are just as 
sinful as, or they may even be much less 
sinful than, the Christians, but they do 
not have somebody to look up to who is 
without sin. It is not sin or sanctity that 
differentiates a Christian from a non- 
Christian; it is the Lord Jesus Christ 
whose mercy the poor Christian trusts. 
And you and I have known his power, how 
in the twinkling of an eye he is able to 
change everything, and make us into new 
creatures. And then, ‘Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.’ 
«3: Cer. 3:9.)” 

“And so faith has been tested and 
through God’s grace it has emerged tri- 
umphant over hell and the devil... .” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
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BOOK NOTES 





Current book club selections: 

Book Finp (Aug.): \Wyth and Myth- 
making, Henry Murray, editor. George 
Braziller, Inc.; (Sept.) Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men, James Agee. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 


BoOK-OF-THE-MoNTH (Sept.): The 


Politics of Upheaval, Arthur M. Schles- 
singer, Jr. Houghton Mifflin; (Oct.) 


Portrait of Max, S. N. Behrman, Random 


House; (Sept.-Oct. Dividend) An Out- 
line of Man’s Knowledge of the Modern 
World, Lyman Bryson, editor. McGraw- 


Hill. 

CarHotic (Aug.): 
Augustine, Romano Guardini. Newman. 

History (Aug.): The Jefferson Im- 
age and the American Mind, Merrill D. 
Peterson. Oxford. 

PASTORAL PsycHOLOGY (Aug.): Re- 
tarded Children: God’s Children, Sigurd 
Peterson. Westminster Press. 

Putpir (Aug.): The Hymn and Con- 
gregational Singing, James R. Sydnor. 
Tohn Knox Press. 

’ ReLicious (Aug.): 
and Diggers, John Elder. 


The Conversion of 


Prophets, Idols 
Bobbs-Merrill. 


The Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library 
Award (an annual grant of $5,000 and 
nine supplementary $1,000 grants for the 
purchase of books) is made each vear to 
libraries in the U. S. selected by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. Preference is 
given to libraries in small communities 
which frequently have difficulty in rais- 
ing money to stock their shelves properly. 
Only communities of less than 25,000 are 
eligible. With regional libraries, no 
branch unit may serve more than 5,000 
and the central unit no more than 25,000. 
The library itself must be housed in a 
building capable of providing shelf and 
display space for a substantial number 
of additional books. It must be open to 
the public free of charge five davs a week 
including some evening hours. The com- 
munity in which the library is situated 
must support it adequately and must 
make active use of its present facilities. 
At least half of the annual total support 
of the library must be derived from pub- 
lic funds. Application forms for the 1961 
award mav be obtained from the head of 
the respective state librarv extension 
There will be onlv two ap- 
proved applicants from each state, se- 
lected at the state level. 
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THE EMPTY TOMB. By James Martin 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1960. 93 pp. 
$2.50. 

In an age when letter writing of classic 
character is no longer in vogue, it is of 
more than passing interest to pick up a 
volume of imaginary communications in 
a literary style that is notable for its 
facility and charm. James Martin, who 
is minister of High Carntyne Church in 
Scotland, creates a series of 
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Glasgow, 


stirring letters that portray what went 
on in the minds of Jesus’ enemies after 
the crucifixion. Caiaphas, the High 
Priest in Jerusalem, is the author and 
the recipient is Annas, his predecessor, 
now convalescing at a Dead Sea resort. 
There are twenty-three letters altogether, 
covering in a dramatic way the little 
events that were related to the tragic 
event of the first Good Friday. The au- 
thor is an artist in form and expression 
and has caught the restive mood of those 
who denied what Jesus stood for, but vet 
were haunted by a lingering doubt. Prob- 
ably the strongest point the book conveys 
—which the author may not have intend- 
ed—is the persistence of the fact of the 
resurrection in an atmosphere as indiffer- 
ent and incredulous as these letters indi- 
cate. 

This little book will be read widely 
and re-read. It makes a charming gift. 
It is a stimulus to the imagination and an 
impetus to faith. 

DonaLp MAcLEop. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Stewardship Devotionals, John E. Simp- 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

T. Russell Nunan, Greenville, Miss., has 
accepted a call to the First church, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., effective Oct. 23. 

Van M. Arnold, Greenwood, Miss., 
become minister of the Evergreen church, 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 31. 

Hubert C. Stewart, formerly of Phila 
delphia, Miss., has become minister of the 
Pearl church, Jackson, Miss. 

John L. Davis, 2d, formerly of Hampton, 
Va., is now minister of the new Vandalia 
church, Greensboro, N. C. 

Lee W. Atkins, formerly of the Sedge- 
field church, Greensboro, N. C., has be- 
come minister of education and promotion 
in the First church, Greensboro. 

Daniel K. Snyder, Badin, N. C 
come minister of the 
church Sept. 1. 

Jesse M. Parks, Lucama, N. C., has ac 
cepted a call to the Fountain, N. C., and 
Falkland churches 

Frederick Z. Woodward, formerly of 
St. Albans, W. Va., has become minister 
of the Brainerd church, 
Tenn 

Dan B. Lott from Eudora, Ark., to 219 
Davis St., Tallulah, La. 

Tom Young from West End, N. C., to 
the First church, 20 Cramer St., Thomas 
ville, N. C 

Archie C. Ray from Atlanta, Ga., to 
516 20th Ave., N.E., St. Petersburg, Fla 

George B. Telford from Auburn, Ala., 
and South Charleston, W. Va., to Apt. 2B, 
85 Grozier Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass., 
Aug. 15. 

W. O. Nelson from 
Heidelberg, Miss 

William E. Shenk from Bristol, Va., to 
the Cottage Hill church, 4001 
Hill Rd., Mobile, Ala 

J. Kemp Hobson from the Congo to 
105 Lick Meadow Rd., Bristol, Tenn 

Ralph E. McCaskill from Havana, Fla., 
to Box 344, Quincy, Fla. 

A. Allen Gardner, Jr., Thomasville, Ga.., 
will assume his duties as pastor of the 
First church, Asheville, N. C., Sept. 1, 
living at 52 Sunset Parkway. 

Julian D. Nesselrodt, formerly of Ra 
leigh, N. C., has become minister of the 
Providence and churches, Rt. 1, 
Angier, N. C. 
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Pinetops, N. C 


Chattanooga, 


Robbins, N. C., to 


Cottage 
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United Presbyterian, USA 


James B. McGaffin 
N. Y., to Glenwood, Fla. 

Robert W. Barrick from 
to the First church, 8727 
Highland, Ind., Aug. 30. 

Harold W. Wylie from New York Mills, 
N. Y., to Walesville Rd., Clark Mills, 
N. Y., Sept. 1. 

David R. Warren from Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
to assistant minister of the 
Village church, 20021 W 
at Evergreen Rd., Detroit 


from Syracuse, 
Inlet, N. Y., 
Delaware Ave., 


Evergreen 
Chicago Blvd 


28, Mich. 


Edwin M. Crawford from Buffalo, N. Y., 


to the Seventh church, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa 

Ralph B. McAuley from St 
to 443 N 

Earl 
209 E. 
Aug. 15. 

John A. Wilson from Walnut 
to the First church, 6765 Thornton Ave., 
Newark, Calif 

Joseph C, 


4613 Leiper St., 
Louis, Mo., 
Broadway, Sterling, Kans. 

J. Short from Princeton, IIl., to 
Maple St., Beaver Dam, Wisc., 


Fowler from Maplewood, 
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Creek, 


N. J., to 9 
N. J., Sept. 1. 

James R. Snyder from Erie, Pa., to 
2713 Therese St., Waukegan, Ill. 

Robert E. Douglass from Hamilton, 
Ohio, to 1209 N. 3rd St., Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Kenneth L. Barley, Latrobe, Pa., will 
begin graduate study at the University of 
Chicago Sept. 1. On June 18 he and Miss 
Zoe Ann Burgoon of Ligonier, Pa., were 
married in Memorial church, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

S. Lawrence Kurtz, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will become minister of the Lewisburg, 
Pa., church, Sept. 1. 

Louis W. Lytle from Houtzdale, Pa., to 
the Wrightsville, Pa., church. 

Hugh F. Ash, Sr., from 
Tenn., to Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Bruce E. Robinson from Mt. Hope, Ala., 
to the Bethany Larger Parish of Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., Presbytery. 

Elmer T. Schick from 
to the Logan Valley 
Ohio. 

Harold Sherman (Methodist) from 
Galeton, Pa., to the Fourth Street church, 
Altoona, Pa. 

Alfred B. McNair from La Jolla, Calif., 
to associate minister of Trinity church, 
Spring Valley, Calif. 

Kenneth W. Wilson of Grace Church, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Mrs. Wilson are 

uring Europe and the Holy Land prior 
to taking up work in Kobe, Japan, where 
they will serve among Chinese refugees. 

Edward W. Tune has resigned as pastor 
of the Santa Ynez Valley church, Solvang, 
Calif., in order to take up studies at 
Claremont graduate school. 

Thomas A. Stone, Pasadena, Calif., will 
join the staff of the National church, 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 15. 

Gordon W. Petrequin, formerly of Long- 
view, Wash., has become assistant minis- 
ter in charge of Christian education and 
youth work in the North Hollywood, 
Calif., First church. 

Edwin D. Miner from Ridgewood, N. J., 
to 297 Park Ave., S., New York 10. 

George C. Worth from Louisville, Ky., 
to USOM K Peabody, APO 301, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Heathcote Ave., Metuchen, 


Kingsport, 


Flushing, Ohio, 
church, Bellwood 


DEATHS 

William Caskey Young, 87, of Spruce 
Pine, N. C., who made his home in re- 
tirement in Bean Station, Tenn., died 
July 7, after a long illness in Mocksville, 
N. C. He was minister for some years 
in Russellville and Whitesburg, Tenn., 
with other pastorates in Georgia, Texas, 
West Virginia and Virginia. 

William O. Harless, 81, died in Ft. 
Dodge, lowa, June 1. He was pastor of 
the First church, Ft. Dodge, 1916-36. For 
15 years he was executive of the Synod 
of Iowa. 


CHAPLAINS 
Harry C. Wood, 
USA, chaplain 


United Presbyterian, 
(Capt.) in the Navy, has 
been named executive secretary of the 
denomination Department of Chaplains 
and Service Personnel, succeeding Briga- 
dier-General (ret.) John K. Borneman, 
who resigned from the post for health 
reasons July 1. Chaplain Wood has been 
in the service since 1939. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY 

J. Robert Nelson, until recently dean 
of the Vanderbilt Divinity School and 
formerly secretary of the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council of 
Churches, has been appointed guest pro- 
fessor of ecumenics at Princeton Semi- 
nary for the coming year while Edward J. 
Jurji is on sabbatical leave in India. 


PITTSBURGH SEMINARY 

J. Gordon Chamberlin, the first Meth- 
odist to become professor at Pittsburgh 
seminary, now of the staff of the River. 
side church, New York City, will become 
associate professor of Christian educa- 
tion in Pittsburgh this fall. 


GRADUATE DEGREES 

Sterling J. Edwards, formerly of North 
Charleston, S. C., received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Edinburgh recently and 
he and his family have returned to this 
country. 

Henry McKennie Goodpasture received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Edin- 
burgh July 8. Thesis: “The Biblical Con- 
ception of Divine Forgiveness in Apos- 
tolic Christianity with Special Reference 
to the Synoptic Gospels and Pauline 
Theology.” 


UPUSA NATIONAL MISSIONS 

Emily McLees of the staff of the East 
Harlem Protestant Parish, New York, 
has become staff assistant for program 
resources for the Women’s Division of 
the United Presbyterian, USA, Board of 
National Missions. 


AGAPE 

Giorgio Girardet, former pastor of the 
Waldensian church, Trieste, Italy, is the 
new director of Agape, the Italian youth 
center, succeeding Tullio Vinay, who 
started the international conference cen- 
ter in 1947. 


TRAVEL 

W. O. O’Neal of the Broadmoor church, 
Baton Rouge, La., with his mother, is 
visiting Presbyterian mission work in the 
East Brazil mission. 


DCEs 

Esther Albertson from Huntersville, 
N. C., to the South Jacksonville church, 
Fla., Sept. 1. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (VU. S.) 

New additions to the staff to the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., Board of Christian Edu- 
cation include: Paul O. Hudson, now busi- 
ness manager of Lees-McRae College, 
Banner Elk, N. C., who will become di- 
rector of officer training in the depart- 
ment of men’s work Sept. 1; Marian Fisk, 
now at the First church, Morristown, 
Tenn., will become associate director of 
children’s work Sept. 1; Sara McNeill of 
the Shandon church, Columbia, S. C., will 
become an associate in the department 
of camping and conference program in 
September; M. T. Jefferies of Richmond, 
Va., has become a representative 
for the John Knox Press, with responsi- 
bility for twelve states in the southeast- 
ern and southwestern regions. 


sales 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

CAMEROUN: The Ronald B. Brooks, 30 
Hawthorne Ave., Trenton 8, N. J.; the 
Ray W. Teeuwissens, c/o Pasteur P. Con- 
ord, Rue Duguay Trouin, Paris 63, France; 
the Leatta A. Weidenbach, Corona Pres- 
byterian Church, Denver, Colo. 

Norriu Stpan: Mary A. Bode, 1769 
Barr Ave., Pittsburgh 5, Pa.; Mary Jane 
Campbell, 312 Highland Ave., Pitcairn, 
Pa.: Marguerite McClellan, 201 KE. Cedar 
St., Olanthe, Kan.; Gerald H. Nichol, 1725 
‘airmount, Wichita 14, Kan.; E. Verna 
Pillow, 428 N. 16th St., San Jose, Calif.; 
M. Evelyn Stewart, 948 Regal Rd., Berke- 
ley, Calif.; the Gordon Towers, Prosser, 
Wash. 

PAKISTAN: R. Jean Black, Rt. 1, Pe- 
trolia, Pa.; Helen V. Weede, 514 N. Broad- 
way, Sterling, Kan. 

Syrt1-LEBANON: 
rans, Medford, Ore. 
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